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LL that Spring with bounteous hand, 
AA Scatters o’er the smiling land; 

All that liberal Autumn pours, 

From her rich o’erflowing stores: 










These to Thee, my God, we owe— 
Sources whence our blessings flow; 
And for these my soul shall raise 

Grateful vows and solemn praise, 
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LOVE LIES A-BLEEDING. 


BY HELEN MATHERS. 


Author of ‘* Dreeing of the Weird,’”’ “‘ Cherry Ripe,’’ ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye,’”’ 
“* My Lady Green Sleeves,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


A child was sitting in a wash-house on a bucket turned upside-down ; she 
held a half-eaten unripe apple in one hand, and in the other a small brown 
Biography that she had opened at a certain page, and was attentively scanning. 

*¢ There’s no Bonnor there,’’ she said, aloud, and put the apple in her lap, 
then fished in her pocket for a pencil, with which she made two broad lines, one 
up and one down, between the names of two celebrated persons, and exactly in 
the centre of these two names she wrote her own—Audrey Bonnor—and she 


added a single word. She looked at the round childish characters with satis-_ 


faction before she closed the book, then she steadily ate through her sour apple, 
pulled her stockings up, and made for the door. Apparently her head, popped 
gingerly out, made a spot of color that attracted immediate attention, for there 
was a shout of ‘‘ Audrey! come here!’’ and a tall boy with a fishing-rod in 
his hand and a basket on his back beckoned her to join him. 

‘‘T can’t,’’ said Audrey, in a carefully suppressed voice. ‘‘ mother will be 
coming this way in a minute, and I’ve lost my garter again.”’ 

‘« Oh, get’some string. Just look at these fish. Aren’t they beauties?’’ 

- Yes. Couldn’t you take me with you some day, Ken ?”’ 

**Oh, no! Seth always comes with me, you know. I think that’s the 
missus’s voice ; you'd better bolt.’’ 

The door in the ivy-covered wall swung to behind him; a minute later she 
heard his voice joining others on the lawn, and she sighed and wondered why 
Providence blew so hard upon her hooks and eyes, and made her frocks tear so 
much quicker than other people’s, as if it had not been cruel enough already in 
making her red-headed and a standing disgrace to the looks of the family. 

She knew exactly what was passing on the other side of the wall, but, all the 
same, she climbed to the upper window of the wash-house, and, leaning her 
elbows on the sill, looked out. 


Tom Bonnor was going for a ride, and all his family had assembled, more’ 


or less publicly, to witness his departure. 

A brace of daughters had handed him his hat and gloves in the hall, a 
couple more were about to escort him to the stable courtyard, and Mrs. Bonnor 
herself, with half a dozen or so of the fry, was awaiting him there, with an extra 
shade of amiability in her face to atone for the meditated duplicity to her lord 
which just then burned beneath her stays. 

‘* What an exquisite air!’’ she remarked, as Tom swung himself into the 
saddle, and Bobbie trotted his pony up alongside him. 

‘*Confound the air!’’ said Tom, and Mrs. Bonnor looked herself con- 
founded as he rode away, with Bobbie following at his tail, through the barben 
gates and so out of sight. 

Other eyes watched him along the narrow bit of street, and round the 
corner, and then the facade of the house became suddenly bare of peepers, and 
such a scurrying and scrambling of feet was heard as might have suggested an 
army of rats all setting in the direction of the garden. 
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And it was a garden to startle visitors who had only seen thé narrow-eyed, 
monastic side of the house that turned its back on the principal street of Crickle- 
horn ; and strangers were astonished when they saw straight through to endless 
vistas of emerald green, with a flood of light on-its borders, varying in their 
blossoms with the seasons, so that in spring there would be a fringe of scarlet 
May and the down-dropping gold of the laburnum, or in the full summer a 
blaze of geraniums, and in autumn a broad ribbon of the dahlia, that flower 
which seeks to mock the rose in its variety of color, but is always hard and cold, 
and coveted and worn by none. , 

Sp'teful people said that the house was a fraud upon its neighbors, leaving 
them all bare of garden, for it was as if you had scooped a hollow in town for 
Tom Sonnor’s lawn, his grape-houses, and pyramid orchard, his kitchen-garden, 
big 21d prolific enough to supply a regiment ; his large apple orchard, and the 
great field beyond, not to mention that large outlying tract known as the wash- 
house, the stables, the coachman’s house, the poultry-yard, and the tallet, each 
and all well known as hiding-places to the lovers who infested the place like 
locusts the moment that Tom Bonnor had vanished. 

Mrs. Bonnor was not unaware of the sort of alien seed sprouting in her 
garden as she came through the courtyard supporting the steps of a toddling 
child, while one in a nurse’s arms hard by scolded at her for not noticing him. 

Somehow one never thought of Mrs. Bonnor without a baby, perhaps with 
its head over her shoulder and her gentle hand patting its back, or, with its 
cheek laid close to hers, looking out from that coign of vantage without fear at 
all the world. And if by slow degrees she slipped him to the ground, be sure 
that he drew a fibre of her heart with him, nor released it till another child 
came to fill the hardly emptied arms. 

But that gentle hand could deal terrible raps with its knuckles on doors and 
windows behind which unlawful beaux were suspected to hide; it could also 
administer a sound box on the ear to a nearly grown-up son or daughter, if in 
the eternal war that raged between the elders and the youngers of the family, the 
latter received from the former the castigation he more or less richly deserved. 

‘* He is going,’’ said Bet, as the door in the ivy-covered wall swung to 
behind them, ‘‘ and it will be quite safe to send the invitations off to-night.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Mrs. Bonnor, turning round unexpectedly, ‘‘ they shall zot 
go till we have seen your father actually off in the train to-morrow.’’ 

‘* Leaving the neighborhood less than one clear day to starch itself up for 
the occasion,’’ said Cecily dryly, as she followed her sister round the rhododen- 
dron bed and so to the garden. ‘‘ And who is this Mr. Newdegate? He must 
be very old since he is a friend of father’s. And, of course, he will turn up 
to-morrow and spoil our party.’’ 

‘*] don’t mind if he does,’’ said Ret, stopping short. ‘‘ To tell the truth, 
I’m sick of these parties—and—and doys /”’ 

‘‘ Hammett’s not a boy,’’ thought Audrey, indignantly. 

‘*1’m not sure that I shouldn’t like to see a man,’’ went on Bet; ‘‘ some- 
body who thinks of something else than getting his arm round your waist, and 
taking a flying shot at your face, and it is so disagreeable to be kissed on your 
nose, and I call it an idiotic idea altogether.’’ 

‘* Perhaps Mr. Newdegate will have a better idea of the art,’’ said Cecily. 
dryly, and Audrey overhead nodded violently in sarcastic agreement. 

‘What is the good of it all?’’ continued Bet, ‘‘they are all boys, while 
we arewomen. By. the time Hugh has got his commission, or Hammett has 
succeeded his father (though of course he is out of the question), I shall be an 
old woman.’ 

Audrey, looking down on blooming Bet, did think she would be remark- 
ably old, but who would not wait a year, or ten, or twenty, for true love at last ? 

‘« What does it matter?’? said Cecily, in her slow, soft voice. ‘* We are 
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very well as we are. We are happy; the place is lovely. We need never go 
outside the street-door except on Sundays, when it is quite an amusement to see 
new beaux swarming round our pew.”’ 

‘¢« And the pew-opener will retire on an annuity while we starve,’’ said Bet, 
impatiently. ‘‘Can’t you see that father is worried, that his going to town 
means some bother about money, and that he is trying to hide it from mother, 
whose thoughts are chiefly taken up with the babies ?’”’ 

‘‘ They can’t take care of themselves,’’ said Cecily, ‘‘ and we can.’’ 

‘« But there are too many of them and us,’’ said Bet, impatiently. ‘‘ How 
is father going to provide for thirteen children ?’’ 

‘*OFf conrse all the girls will marry,’’ said Cecily, ‘‘ and the boys 

‘Will have to emigrate or starve,’’ said Bet ; ‘‘ and as to our marriages, I 
think the outlook very uncertain. And in any case we shall have to wait for 
the men, instead of their waiting for us. Disgusting !”’ 

**You might do worse than wait for such a man as Hammett, miss,” 
thought Audrey, indignantly, as her sisters, still talking, passed away out of 
ear-shot, and she followed them with her eyes until at the lower end of the lawn 
four tall, male figures joined them, and gradually all the six dwindled out of 
sight, in the direction of the orchard. 

From the stables and their adjacent hiding-places came shouts of laughter, 
and a confused Babel of voices, all young and clear and delighting in their own 
sound, but with so little mischief in it that, unconsciously, Audrey turned her 
head round to listen, much in the attitude of a cat who is gently tickled under 
the ear, and too pleased with the sensation to wish it to cease. 

In the air generally was a noise and mirth that did not consort with the 
idea of serious love-making or serious hearts. Robust laughter, hearty repartee, 
echoed on every side, and a listener might have doubted if a single hour had 
ever been wasted in love-sighs by any one of the young persons present. 
Country courting is for the most part fulfilled in as leisurely a way as the pro- 
gress of the seasons, and nothing but the sight of a rival in the field, or some 
obstacle thrown between him and his flame, will pique the modern Lubin into 
the ecstacies and discomforts of a grand passion. 

But even as the chief attraction of a married woman is said to be her 
husband, so the prickly e@gzs extended by the belligerent Tom Bonnor over his 
daughters seemed to attract the more violently that noble array of lovers by 
which the girls had been attached ever since they were old enough to send a 
valentine and receive one. 

Two of the flock had already departed the family life, but only to enter a 
more honorable estate, if their father could only have believed it. As it was, 
he had all the blinds of the house pulled down on each occasion, and forbade 


? 





those within his gates to attend church on the Sundays following their departure, ° 


To be sure, those departures were not orthodox ones, but the arms that received 
the fair runaways were perhaps as stout and strong as if the parental blessing had 
authorized them to thus encumber themselves, and the left-behind sisters only 
required equal inducements to run equal risks in the pursuit of happiness. But 
Tom Bonnor had taken good care, as he thought, to penetrate any further 
matrimonial plans formed by the young females of his family, and looked 
forward cheerfully to a fine, healthy assortment of old maids to soothe his 
declining years. If a young man honorably addressed him with a proposal for 
a daughter, it was Tom’s wont to reply that he imagined the offer was extended 
for one of his housemaids, or he would write to say he begged to decline taking 
any notice of the man’s communication, or politely invite him to call at the 
back door, where he should receive a particularly warm reception. As to the 
society of the neighborhood, he never permitted them to join in it, and in 
church he would fiercely watch the adjacent squires and youths, and whenever 
he discovered a predilection in any young man’s eye, he would alter the position 
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of the object of it, and every Sunday a game at General Post’s would be played 
in the big, square, many-cornered pew. 

But ‘‘Chassez la Nature, et elle revrent en galop,’’ and privately the girls 
made rich amends for their nun-like freedom from beaux in public. No sooner 
was Tom’s back turned in one of those visits to town that he pretty frequently 
undertook, than a full tide of life, and principally masculine life, flowed through 
the house and garden. Young men rang boldly at the front-door bell or swag- 
gered in through the garden-gates, or by way of the orchard and meadow, and 
cheerful joys were the order of the day, and a little supper and a dance the 
order of the night. 

And no outsider blamed Mrs. Bonnor, though she, poor soul, often blamed 
herself. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘‘ She’s gone to her father’s coffers, 
Where all his money lay ; 
And she’s ta’en the red and left the white, 
And lightly she tripped away.” 


Younger eyes nearer home looked on, and perhaps blamed the mother too. 
Audrey, the stray red-headed link between two sets of brothers and sisters who 
were either too young or too old to understand her, slipped presently from her 
post of observation, meaning to regain the school-room and continue the work 
that was to float the whole family in a sea of prosperity. For she still clasped 
the Biography, and her little black thumb had made an indentation between 
the brackets that her hand had placed. But when she got there she found 
Stephen sitting by the window. He had a dissatisfied air as he looked out of 
the window at the dawdling backs of one or two of the canoodling pairs before 
mentioned. His brow smoothed as he saw his young sister, then asked what 
scrapes she had got into that day. 

‘*T’ve dropped the baby, torn my frock, broken a basin, and told a story,”’ 
said Audrey, in a dismal voice that yet suggested hope in the background. 

‘« What did you tell a story about ?’’ said Stephen, frowning. 

‘‘T said I’d taken father’s rifle out of the library, when Kenneth had 
done it.’’ 

‘¢ And what punishment did you get ?”’ 

‘¢Six Psalms. I can learn those in half an hour ; but they hinder me with 
my book.”’ 

‘* What book?’’ 

‘« The one I began last year.”’ 

A smile crossed Stephen’s ruffled brow. 

‘¢ What is it about ?”’ 

«Qh, it is a novel, you know.’’ 

‘«« And when you have finished it, what will you do with it?”’ 

‘¢T shall have it printed and bound—like this.”’ 

Stephen took the Biography out of her hand. It opened naturally at a page 
where a childish hand had made a bracket, and written in Audrey Bonnor, 
LVovelist, between two names celebrated in the eyes of the world. 

‘* Poor Carrots!’’ said Stephen, gently ; ‘‘ but it’s just as well you should 
have an occupation, though if you took up one that would pay it might be 
better. It seems to me we shall all have to earn our bread some day.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Audrey, ‘‘that is why I began to write—to make money and 
help father. What are you going to be, Stephen ?’’ 

The tall lad, he was scarcely more, turned quickly to look at the little 
bright, ugly, freckled face so near his own, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Why aren’t you 
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older, Carrots? I could talk to you—those girls are no good. They think of 
nothing but dress and flirting, and even Meg, hardly out of short frocks, has 
taken to their canoodling ways.’’ 

«« They are going to have a party to-morrow,’’ said Audrey. 

‘* And I am sick of these parties,’’ said Stephen, as he got up and began 
to march about the room. ‘‘ What is the good of them; what do they lead to? 
Here is a pack of young fellows fooling round after the girls, not one of them 
in a position to marry, or at least those who might be able to marry some day, 
father would never hear of, and the eldest of the lot isn’t twenty! ”’ 

‘¢ But that’s a great age,’’ said Audrey; ‘‘ and they’ll grow.’’ 

**T tell you, Carrots,’’ said Stephen, stopping short and looking at her as 
if she were a grown person, ‘‘ we are all living the lives of a lot of young 
animals—we think of nothing but eating, drinking and making merry, and for 
my part I’ve had my fill of it all, and I want to do something. I’ve no mind to 
slip into the purposeless, dawdling, gentlemanly state of vagabondage lived by 
the Garvocks, and upon my soul I’m more than half inclined to envy Hammett 
Yorke.*’ 

Audrey nodded. 

‘* He works,”’ she said. ‘‘I like people who work.”’ 

‘*T said to father just now,’’ went on Stephen, as one who must talk his 
heart out, even toa child, ‘‘ father, let me learn a trade, or let me be prepared 


for a profession, only give me a few years’ good education, then leave me to ~ 


shift for myself, but don’t keep me here at a wretched grammar-school learning 
nothing that will be of service to me, and falling gradually into wild, idle, 
useless ways.”’ 

*¢ And what did father say ?’’ said Audrey. 

‘That as long as I had a horse to ride, a gun to shoot with, and my studies 
to pursue, he considered I had quite enough to occupy my mind ; that there was 
plenty of time yet for me to choose my profession, though for his part he didn’t 
see the need of one, while as to trade, it was out of the question. And so the 
matter ended there, as it always does.”’ 

The question was a little beyond Audrey’s grasp. She looked through the 
open window, and thought. 

“‘If I were married and had a family,’’ said the fifteen-year-old boy, 
striding about, ‘‘ I would live as closely as possible. I would give them bread 
and cheese for dinner three times a week, but I would educate my sons well. They 
should have a fair start given them in life, then if they failed it would be their 
fault, not mine.’’ 

** And of course the girls would marry,’ 
was not one like me.”’ 

** As it is,’’ continued Stephen, ‘‘ father has twelve children, and has been 
living up to every penny of his income, and over, for a good many years. And 
father is worried ,—whenever he is worse than usual, it generally means worry.’’ 

**All the Toms of our family run through everything,’’ said Audrey, 
shaking her head, gravely, ‘‘ and you see, father is a Tom.’’ 

‘*More’s the pity for us, said Stephen ; ‘‘ far better to have less horses in 
the stable, and keep a plainer table, than to be always indulging our bodies at 
the expense of our wits.”’ 

‘* What’s that ?’’ said Kenneth, who had entered the room in time to hear 
the last speech. ‘‘I don’t agree with you at all, old boy. Our wits are sharp 
enough, and its very comforting to have your body and your tastes as well 
cared for as they are here. It’s a jolly existence,.and I don’t want a better.’’ 

“‘ And some day,’’ said Stephen, wheeling round, ‘‘ you will stand on this 
very spot, and use the same words that I am using to-day. Unless you have 
sunk to the level of the Garvocks, and are content to be without aim and object 
in life.’’ 


said Audrey. ‘‘I mean—if there 
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‘Lots of time!’’ said Kenneth, who was putting away his fishing-tackle, 
‘and there will be fine fun to-morrow. I suppose you will get the wine out ?”’ 

‘* No,’’ said Stephen shortly. 

‘‘Then I can,’’ said Kenneth, cheerfully. ‘‘I dare say you’re getting 
rather big to crawl through that hole in the wall now.’’ 

‘* Not too big, but ashamed,’’ said Stephen, as he crossed the school-room 
and went out. 

‘Whew!’ whistled Kenneth. ‘‘I say, Audrey, what’s——?”’ 

But Audrey had vanished in the wake of Stephen, and being shaken off by 
him, stood on one leg, meditating as to the course her steps should take. 
Finally, she ascended to the nursery, and sat down to hide her wrinkled stock- 
ings, when she found that Mrs. Bonnor was there, hearing her children say 
their prayers. 

It was Davy, aged five, who with tightly-buttoned-up eyes was essaying for 
the second time something new that his mother had taught him the night before, 
and which he now rendered thus :—‘‘ The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
love of God, and the fellow shook the Holy Ghost, be with us all, now and 
evermore. Amen.”’ 

She stole out again, smothering an explosion, and finding the Psalm-book 
out of which she had been set a ‘‘ punishment,’’ looked about for a quiet place in 
which to learn her lesson. She hated to stay in-doors this glorious summer’s 
evening, but she feared to go abroad with so many lovers about, for if an 
interview could be spoilt, Audrey was sure to spoil it; if either of Bet’s two 
lovers happened to be making any physically urgent plea, Audrey’s freckled face, 
inside a white sun-bonnet, was certain to appear upon the scene. There was 
not a spot in the place that was safe from her if her absence were anxiously 
desired, though none grieved more sincerely over her ma/apropos appearances 
than herself. 

‘¢ The tank would be safe,’’ she said, aloud, ‘‘ for I saw them all go down 
to the orchard,’’ and to the tank accordingly, which was situated in the middle 
house of the graperies, she betook herself. Going through the tool-house and 
opening the door abruptly, she so startled two young people who were sitting 
by the edge of the water, that one of them nearly fell in backwards, then recov- 
ered herself, and lost her temper at the same moment. 

‘That wretched Carrots!’ she exclaimed, indignantly, but as Audrey 
vanished and shut the door, the child did not feel as wretched as usual. 

It was Hammett who sat by Bet’s side, not Hugh, and surely she was 
listening to’the young man willingly, and was there not a blush of something 
other than wrath upon her cheek ? 

Crossing the kitchen-garden to gain the hay-rick, Audrey fell in with 
Cecily, tripping between two lovers, and, with an air of being equally happy 
with either; while in the distance, Hugh Garvock lazily swaggered, having 
already, by dint of much practice, acquired something of the carriage necessary 
for the cavalry regiment to which he awaited his appointment. 

If he was sulky, he seemed to show it. A d/asé air had already spread 
itself in anticipation over his handsome but vapid features, and probably nothing 
but the appearance of a determined and despised rival would have kept Bet’s 
charms at all fresh in his sight. Audrey hated him, and he languidly returned 
the compliment, so, when he saw her dodging behind the gooseberry bushes till 
they should have passed, he stopped short, and made her a profound salutation. 

‘*Good evening, Miss Bonnor,’’ he said. ‘«But are you not afraid to come 
out without a hat? There are birds abroad who might peck at your head.”’ 

‘* Not while your moustache 1 is near,’’ said the child, looking with withering 
contempt at the young man’s upper lip; ‘and it’s only donkeys who can’t 
keep their eyes off carrots. What is the matter with your legs? They are as 
bandy as Davy’s!”’ 
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‘*Where’s Bet?’’ said Hugh, continuing his walk, with a perceptible 
increase of color in his face. 

‘* Quite happy, with Hammett,’’ said Audrey, as she too proceeded on her 
way, and, going through the little door in the wall, found herself in the orchard, 
and in sight of her two other sisters, each walking at some distance apart, and 
each with a youth upon either hand, quarrelling over her glances, snatching 
from one another her every word, exchanging scowls behind her back, and 
racking their brains to invent some pretext for getting a ¢é¢e-d-téte with her. 

These four young men thought the taste of their elders very bad, and Bet 
and Cecily decidedly over-ripe. They preferred the slim girl shapes, the plaited 
tails of hair, the scarcely hidden ankles of these young maids in their first bloom, 
maids who could jump a five-barred gate, ride bare-backed, and play cricket as 
well as themselves. 

Between these two sets of young men waged a bitter and never-ceasing 
hostility, and base were the tricks they played upon each other to secure their 
own favor in the eyes of the Bonnor girls, and tortuous the manceuvres they 
executed to steala march upon one another. More than once a Yorke had 
locked a Garvock up in the tallet and kept him there a night or so, while in 
return a Yorke had been shut into the fowl-house and left with his thoughts and 
feathered company till morning; but the Garvocks had this immeasurable 
advantage over their rivals, that they were openly admitted as visitors to the 
house, while the Yorkes had to come in by stealth at the back door. 

It was an exquisite satisfaction to a Garvock to dress himself correctly, and 
ring the hall door-bell when he knew Tom Bonnor was to be found at home, to be 
ushered in to pay a visit of ceremony, and subsequently stroll perhaps with Tom 
round the grounds, doing his best to guide his host into every dangerous corner 
where a Yorke was likely to be hidden. Baseness could go no farther than when 
on one occasion Hugh, seeing the point of Hammett’s foot sticking out from 
beneath the straw with which Bet had hastily covered him, he prodded it 
violently with his walking-stick, and even administered one or two surreptitious 
kicks behind Tom’s back to his prostrate enemy. 

Perhaps the jealousy existing between all these young male lovers furnished 
the spice in what would otherwise have been an insipid cup, and Bet would look 
from one to the other of her stalwart lovers in something the way that the lover 
does when the fight for her favor is going forward, and she knows that she will 
fall to the lot of the stronger; but now and then serious quarrels would result, 
and all the beaux would disappear for a spell, and the girls be left to their own 
devices. 

Tom Bonnor knew that the Garvocks were more or less about the place; but 
he thought, and wisely, perhaps, that there was not much to fear from them, 
they having grown up with his own children, and being all more or less near of 
an age. 

“The Yorkes were quite another matter. He did not like their father,—a 
rich manufacturer of hair-seating and sail-cloth who had settled in the town, 
and who could afford to educate his sons better, and place them better in the 
world than any neighbor of his was likely to do. Tom Bonnor could not have 
given a reason for this dislike, but it was there, and the other knew it, and 
perhaps laughed in his sleeve at it, the more especially that he winked at the 
fact of his motherless sons spending half their time in dancing attendance upon 
the Bonnor girls. Tom had not forbidden the Yorkes the place, because he 
never suspected them of coming there. He had an Englishman’s characteristic 
and wrong-headed pride in his daughters,—they were his own, and he hated 
the idea of any man touching his property, and if he could provide for them, 
why say ‘ Thank you’ to another man for doing it? 

His mind did not glance to them in the future as old maids, and it did not 
seem to occur to him that by keeping them entirely out of society they must 
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inevitably gravitate towards that state. He turned his back on the county, and 
the county turned its backon him. He found far better company at home than 
he was ever likely to get abroad, and given his hunting (which was excellent, 
as there were three packs in the neighborhood), his shooting, and his fishing, 
keep every sign of a beau out of his sight and he was happy. He would talk to 
his neighbor riding to cover, a man was welcome to aslice of mutton at his table, 
but he never eitheg paid or returned a formal visit. 

‘¢ Is there any news?’’ said Bet, as with Hugh Garvock on one side and 
Hammett Yorke on the other, she strolled beneath the apple-trees in the 
orchard. 

‘‘T believe there’s a rise in chair bottoms,’’ replied Hugh Garvock, in 
languid tones. ‘‘Good for you, Yorke, and that reminds me my horse’s girths 
are wearing out—will you send a dozen yards round to-morrow morning? And, 
really, I think some of that stuff you make, might do for braces.”’ 

‘*How dare you talk before me of braces, sir?’’ flashed out Bet, and 
Audrey stole her sun-bonnet round the corner to see the flashing eyes of her 
eldest sister as she looked at the young man; ‘‘I wish you only knew how to 
make anything half as useful as the articles you were just mentioning.”’ 

‘<T suppose one could learn,’’ said Hugh, equably. ‘‘ Even tradespeople 
have been known to learn manners in the course of two or three generations.’’ 

Hammett Yorke laughed. 

‘What are you laughing at?’’ cried Cecily, gaily, as she approached with 
her swains. 

‘‘ Hugh is trying to be witty,’’ said Bet, serenely. 

‘« Here’s the missus! ’’ cried a voice, and in a second the girls and their 
swains had made a bee-line to the orchard, but not before Mrs. Bonnor had dis- 
covered them and prepared to follow. With her terrible knuckles she had just 
routed Bet and Hammett out of the hot-houses ; in vain they had ‘laid low ”’ 
and pretended not to see or hear her through the glass, and as the entrances 
through the tool-house were secured, she had preferred to stand rapping at the 
pane until the pair of culprits walked out, sulkily enough, but handsome even in 
their sulks. 

With Cecily, Mrs. Bonnor did not attempt to meddle,—¢here was safety in 
numbers,—but she stepped out with a will to overtake the chits who ought to be 
4 the school-room at their lessons instead of dancing about with a pack of 

ys. 

But when she reached a barn or sort of lean-to fixed against the orchard 
wall, she found Hazel and Meg alone, with innocence painted on their bloom- 
ing faces and some tatting held in their idle hands. 

‘‘ Where are those boys?’’ said Mrs. Bonnor, looking round suspiciously. 

‘* Boys ?’’ said Meg, and ‘‘ Boys!’’ said Hazel, looking astonished. 

‘< Yes, boys, miss,’’ said Mrs. Bonnor. ‘‘ Now, I know you’ve got them 
hidden here somewhere,’’ and she walked to the piles of straw and hay littered 
about, and began to poke among them with her parasol with the result that very 
soon four stalwart young men were discovered, not in the least abashed, being 
in fact accustomed to hiding in fowl-houses, tallets and even the pig-sty upon 
some memorable occasions. 

‘‘ Arty,’’ said Mrs. Bonnor, addressing the, smartest of the culprits as he 
got up and shook the hay out of his hair and eyes, ‘‘ if I catch you here again 
I'll tell Mr. Bonnor, and oie , ; 

A shrill whistle in the distance cut short Mrs. Bonnor’s threats ; her majesty 
vanished, for she knew that a greater than she was at hand, and in the twinkling 
of an eye all the young men had faded, dwindled, and vanished out of sight, 
and in their stead appeared only four white-robed, demure damsels who hastened 
to approach and kiss their father. 
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CuHapTER III. 


“ This country life, 

Where wounds are never found 

Save what the ploughshare gives the ground, 
. . + «+ Norenvy less among 
The birds for price of one sweet song.”’* 

Mrs. Bonnor was making a junket, and all the younger children who were 
not at school, and who were old enough to stand upright, were helping her. 

Many a young mouth watered as the delectable mass neared completion, 
and many a longing eye followed the great china bowl when it was borne away 
to a cool retreat in the larder, to emerge later for the satisfaction of larger if not 
wiser mouths than theirs. The making of a tipsy-cake was the next anxious 
object of their consideration, to be followed by the zephyr-like concoction of a 
trifle, and then how many little hands were privileged to shake the hundreds 
and thousands over the frothed-up snowy mass? Then what delight to whipa 
syllabub, however unskilfully, till the mother seized the whisk, and presently 
the little queer-handled glasses were filled up and overflowing with foam. Then 
there were the almonds to be peeled for the stone cream, and there was much 
washing of small hands for this operation, and scalding of the same in the mugs 
of boiling water provided for a different purpose, and as no broken almonds 
could be allowed to disgrace their mother’s master-piece, a great many tooka 
short road to destruction, and, the dish was not so handsomely spiked as usual 
that night. 

All these preparations went forward in the pantry, a large room looking on 
the street, and opposite the breakfast-room as one entered from the hall-door. 
Here Mrs. Bonnor had her china cupboards, and here she compounded her own 
salad-dressings and certain other delicacies in which she excelled the cook, and 
here Bet and Cecily each day arranged the flower-vases, and placed vine-leaves 
beneath the dessert, looking through the muslin blinds behind whiles to see if 
by chance a new beau or an old one should be riding down the street. 

The kitchen fire, roaring half up the chimney, gave token of unusal fes- 
tivities agog, and the table boasted an immense sirloin of beef, just beginning to 
cool, a fine turkey, flanked by a whole family of chickens, with its proper sup- 
plement, a boiled tongue, while several raised pies and fruit-tarts flanked a noble 
army of custards, already set firm, with a sprinkling of mace on their heads. 

Some pulled bread was in process of being taken from the oven, and the 
kitchen-maid with two pieces of wood was in process of rolling up little golden 
balls of butter. 

‘¢T think there will be enough,”’ said Bet, looking round. 

‘«T’m sure there’ll be enough to drink, at any rate,’’ said Kenneth, who 
entered at this moment, carrying an immense stone jar; ‘‘ here’s the sherry, and 
Seth’s getting out the champagne,—he’s going to hand it to me through the hole 
in the wall.’’ And the lad set down the stone jar on the table and departed. . 

The dining-room was already empty and the polished oak boards awaited 
only a rubbing to be ready for dancing feet. Clytie on her pedestal-and the 
pictures on the walls had the place entirely to themselves. Hazel and Meg were 
suspending rustic baskets filled with flowers beneath the door-ways and arches 
of the hall, and Cecily was decorating the supper-table, laid in the yellow-room, 
in the very simple and primitive way of putting a thick border of roses upon 
the snowy linen, just above the wine-glasses, and lastly on a bowl turned upside 
down she made a great pile of fragrance and color, then sighed, and wished that 


the company expected were half as good as the preparations made in their honor. . 


Sighing seemed to be in the air; but perhaps Kenneth’s was the sigh of 
exhaustion as he came in and out, stacking the bottles of Perrier Jouet against 
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the wall on the what-not, and presently decanting the sherry out of jugs and 
arranging them symmetrically on the table. 

It was Cecily who brought the syllabub and placed one for each person on 
the right hand of the plates that would come presently, and did in fact shortly 
appear, carried by Hazel and Meg, who did not disdain so beautiful a burden 
as the pure white Worcestershire ware with its border of deep blue. And now 
came the housemaids’ turn with their glass and silver, and the girls’ work below- 
stairs was done. 

‘« Bet,’’ said Cecily, when they were together in the great drawing-room 
up-stairs, stripping the covers from the satin chairs, ‘‘ what did you say to 
Hammett by the tank last night ?’’ 

‘¢ That it was a suitable spot for him to tumble backwards and drown him- 
self in,’’ said Bet, shortly. 

‘* Had he aspired too high, to fall so low?’’ said Cecily, dryly. 

‘* Sensible people don’t aspire. They stand on a good, substantial, level 
bottom. And that’s where all lovers ought to stand who know that flying is 
no good.”’ 

‘* But some of them will fly, even if they come down with broken wings,’ 
said Cecily, with an unwonted note of feeling in her voice. 

Bet turned her head aside so that a blush, a quiver of the mouth, should 
not betray her. . 

‘‘Don’t you see that it is all nonsense and utter vanity?’’ she said. 
“Father would never consent to it, and we couldn’t settle down here under his 
very nose without it. And I would rather take a place as housemaid than live 
my life out in Cricklehorn. Look at those little wretches! ’’ she added, her 
voice changing to one of wrath; her figure assuming a belligerent attitude as she 
fiercely beckoned to some small objects scampering away in the distance. 
“Come here, miss! Come here, sir! ’”’ 

But that gentle invitation not responded to, Bet returned to her chairs 
and untied strings with extra vigor. 

‘‘ Those children are unbearable,’ she said; ‘‘and mother backs them up 
ineverything. It is almost enough to drive one into marrying anybocy /”’ 

‘‘We shall have to marry somebody, that’s certain,’’ said Cecily, as she 
drew close the green shutters, and glanced down the long cool room, lovely 
with its faint-hued furniture of satin and rich with the china and pictures that 
glowed upon the walls. 

" Why? ’’ said Bet, sharply. 

‘*Can’t you see that father is more worried than usual ; that his going to 
town means édusiness, and that if things go on as they are doing now, and 
expenses are not put down, there will soon be no roof over our heads? ’’ 

‘‘ Then we must provide another,’’ said Bet, flippantly, but her face was 
grave as she looked up and accidentally caught her own and her sister’s reflection 
in the long glass before them. 

Stephen was wont to tell his sisters that they were fortunate, inasmuch as 
nothing so well made up for a missing understanding as a comely countenance 
and a bouncing shape, and they knew that their square pew in church was not 
surrounded on Sunday evenings by young men for nothing, and that the pew- 
opener would not have received so many baits for placing the same near them, 
unless their shapes and countenances were something out of the 2 mmon way. 
It was said in the county that it was the habit of the Bonnor family ~ be beautiful, 
and the style of this beauty was mostly fair, with hair that leaned now to bronze, 
now to dark, but the brows and lashes all dark, and the eyes blue. The noses 
were feminine, and the mouths, to all appearance, as agreeable for kisses as for 
conversation. 

_ To be sure, Bet was acquiring a pensive cast of countenance, feeling that at 
nineteen she was mellowing a bit, and her charms a little on the wane, and this 
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drawback, Cecily at eighteen, was beginning to allow, and would not have been 
sorry to see Bet take that plunge into matrimony, which, if gracefully taken, is 
so easily imitated—circumstances permitting. 

‘« Betsy Bonnor!’’ Seth would say, ‘‘ it sounds a little off-color, don’t it? 
You’ ve been Betsy Bonnor such a long time. Though I don’t know that Betsy 
Garvock sounds any better.”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ said Bet, after a long pause. ‘‘ We must marry, and if I get a good 
offer I shall shut my eyes to the shape of his nose and his hat.”’ 

‘¢ Why should they be bad ?’’ said Cecily. 

‘‘ They are sure to be, if his pockets are well lined. And as to love, Ces, 
my love 

‘*Too expensive a luxury,’’ said Cecily, with the serenity of one who has 
never felt it, ‘and beyond the reach of us Bonnors.’’ 

‘¢T don’t know,’’ said Bet, looking out at the garden, as if she saw some 
unfamiliar sight ; ‘‘ but I have a sort of feeling that some change in our lives is 
at hand, that this will be our last party, or at any rate the last in which we shall 
all be young, and foolish, and happy together.’’ 

‘‘ We may be happy when we are wiser,’’ said Cecily, sententiously. 

‘I doubt it,’’ said Bet, and sighed. 





(To be Continued.) 





IRISCA. 


The daisy lifts her modest head, 
‘And smiles to see 

Another flower pure and sweet 
And fair as she. 

The primrose nodding hides away 
Her blushing facc ; 

For here is one who rivals her 
In stately grace. 


” 

Her brow is white as snowy clouds 

That yonder pile ; 
Like sunbeams in the dancing brook 

Her dimpled smile. 
All nature lent her fairest charms 

To be repaid 
By truest worth and beauty in 

This gentle maid. 
She holds my heart in sweetest thrall 

With her soft eyes, 
Whose depths are sweet, serene, and blue 

As summer skies. 
When she is near, the hours are all 

A sunny while, 
Lit by the tender radiance of 

Irisca’s smile. 

Minnie McArthur. 
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MADAME HORTENSE’S PORTRAIT. 
BY EMILY READE. 


I was a great favorite with my god-mother, and among other Christmas 
bon-bons, she promised me a ball. 

Balls in those days were not like the ones given now. Suppers could not 
be crdered, but were cooked at home, and the ladies of the family saw to the 
jellies, creams, and cakes, indeed to all the sweet dishes. So of course I came 
to Eden some days before the ball to give as much help as possible. 

I nadded to the wooden lambs on either gate-post at the entrance at Eden. 
Wonderful lambs ; which when they heard the hall-clock strike twelve, came 
down from their high pedestals, and cropped the grass. 1 confess to never 
having caught them in the act; though I have often, and often watched for 
them. Something was wrong, but certainly not the lambs. 

My god-mother met me in the square hall, into which opened the con- 
servatory ; the drawing-room and the blue-parlor doors also opening opposite 
each other. 

‘*Are you frozen out-right ?’’ asked my god-mother, kissing ‘me on both 
cheeks by way of welcome. ‘‘ Come into the conservatory and get thawed 
before you go into the blue-parlor. Besides, we can talk over the ball.’’ 

‘‘T hope it will be like the one grandmamma tells of, where all the men 
lost their hearts with Madame Hortense ’? There I stopped in confusion, 
for Madame Hortense was M. Genet’s first wife. 

‘* There are girls now quite as pretty,’’ said madame. ‘‘ Madame Hortense 
in her picture in the drawing-room, is the same as at the ball. She wore the 
same pale-blue silk, cut low in front to show her white neck ; the same white 
scarf over her shoulders ; though the artist has made it puffed out as if by the 
wind, as in the portrait she is suppoped to be out of doors. The long brown 
curl that falls over the shoulder was the fashion then, and was called a love-lock.”’ 

‘‘ Why is she taken-with her hand on her tombstone ?’’ I asked, for I 
knew the picture perfectly. 

‘‘ A French conceit, some thought, to hint that she was a widow when she 
married M. Genet ; others were sure that she had a premonition of her early 
death®”’ 

‘« There was some mystery attending her?’’ 

‘¢ Jeanne, her maid, said that she escaped from the Bastille after her husband 
was guillotined. His offence, she said, was that he was born a marquis. We 
had quite a little colony of French in town, for a good many refugees from 
Hayti, after the insurrection of the slaves there, came here to live. A few 
brought money with them, as M. Genet; but many, like my father and his 
family, escaped with only the clothes they had on. We Haytians were friendly 
and light- -hearted, and soon made the little Quaker City sociable and gay. 
Then came Madame Hortense, a young beautiful widow from France. All 
would have been kind to her, even if she had not brought a letter of introduc- 
tion from General Washington. Then every door would have been opened to 
her, but her mourning prevented from visiting. The next winter M. Godenot 
gave a ball; and Jeanne took to-herself the credit of persuading her mistress to 
go, as well as to wear the bewitching blue silk dress.’ 

** And then ?’”’ I asked, breathlessly. 

‘«M. Genet had just finished this house, on his estate called Eden. Like 
Adam he needed a help-meet, and so he found his Eve in pale-blue silk, though 
he was by no means asleep at the time. There were gay times at Eden until 
the cold set in, and the roads were deep in mud. Luckily our artist came to 
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town, and it was the fashion to have one’s portait taken. M. Genet induced 
the artist to spend most of the winter at Eden ; and both monsieur and madame 
had their portraits taken. Perhaps you do not know that the snuff-box M. 
Genet holds, was a present from his old play-fellow, Mademoiselle Tascher, 
afterwards the Empress Josephene, also from Hayti. M. Genet wished Madame 
Hortense to wear the dress she appeared in at the ball, and in which she capti- 
vated him. She agreed to, if he would allow her the accessaries of the picture. 
Fancy his surprise when he saw her own tombstene, with an epitaph written by 
his friend Benjamine Franklin on it. Furthermore, she persuaded him to 
promise that her tombstone after her death, should be made like it, and also 
the epitaph engraved on it.’ 

‘« The tombstone is not the only peculiar thing about the portrait,’’ I said. 

‘So you have discovered the eyes do not follow you as in most: portaits? 
But it is not the old India cabinet they are watching. This is the way I found 
out it is not the cabinet. I was scarcely sixteen when M. Genet married me. 
French parents select their daughter’s husbands, not the girls, as in this country. 
I liked everything in my new home but the drawing-room ; there I never felt 
as if it belonged to me. So when M. Genet went to Baltimore, I made the 
servants move all the furniture, only Madame Hortense’s portrait, that I would 
not have touched. I had the cabinet pushed up into acorner. I did not like 
my drawing-room any better after I had re-arranged the furniture; and I was 
startled at discovering Madame Hortense was gazing in the same wistful way at 
a panel in the wainscoting, where the cabinet had stood. Then I had the picture 
re-hung, but the eyes that follow nothing else, kept watch over the panel. I 
cannot say I felt comfortable; nor was I more so when M. Genet returned 
home and went into the drawing-room. He was simply furious, and I was glad 
to recall the servants and have everything replaced. I think it was more satis- 
factory to have Madame Hortense gazing at the cabinet, yet I was annoyed, and 
in my anger said I would never move a pin’s worth in the drawing-room 
afterwards. The blue parlor being more cheerful, I always sat there.’’ 

‘© You have not told me of Madame Hortense’s death,”’ I said, with courage. 

‘« The child has her share of curiosity,’’ madame said, good humoredly. 
‘* The house was damp; M. Genet had not then planted the woods between 
here and the creek. Madame Hortense took cold, and seldom could go out. 
She amused herself in copying her portrait in miniature, for she could paint 
beautifully. But she did not seem to value her work, for she gave the miniature 
to Jeanne, who suddenly decided to return France in search of her only sister, 
from whom she had heard nothing since she came to this country. M. Genet 
himself, took Jeanne to Philadelphia, and saw her comfortably embarked in a 
good ship. ‘That was the last Madame Hortense ever heard of her faithful 
Jeanne. Whether the ship foundered at sea, or Jeanne did before reaching 
land, no one ever heard. The anxiety was too much for Madame Hortense, 
and she died before the warm weather came. How we are chattering and all 
about the past. Go up to the red-room and take off your wraps, and then come 
to the blue parlor. Do not be long, or I will send some one for you.’ 

Notwithstanding the threat, I did peep into the drawing-room before I 
went up-stairs, my object was to look at Madame Hortense’s portrait. I thought 
of my god-mother as I took off my wraps. She was left so young a widow, for 
M. Genet died about five years after their marriage. He must have had confi- 
dence in her, or perhaps a fear that she would marry again, for he left her all 
his property as long as she was his widow, though he also left ason. Madame 
held to the will, but let her son, Mr. Genet, bring his bride to Eden, and was 
always kind to her. Neither did she interfere with some speculations Mr. Genet 


made,—some factories built on the creek,—but which in the end crippled the | 


estate. Mr. Genet did not live long, and left his widow and two sons to his 
mother’s care. Madame made Victor, the eldest, her heir, and when old 
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enough, put him into my father’s office to study medicine. Then she sent him 
to Paris to continue his studies, while John was kept at home to manage the 
estate. 

I went down to the blue parlor, when I had made myself look presentable 
after my drive. Hearing voices before I opened the door, I was sure of meeting 
my chum and friend, John; but, instead, I found a stranger. In a moment I 
recognized our Paris doctor, though I did not know he was expected, and I 
began to think the ball was as much his bon-bon as mine. I said I recognized 
Victor, though I really guessed who he was. But he had had four years to 
change in. Perhaps he thought it a compliment to me to find me as he left 
me, for he said, bowing very low, ‘* How charming you are, and how little 
changed.”’ 

“¢Yet you did not know me,”’ I said, not without malice. ‘‘ But why may 
I not change since we have been a hundred years parted ?”’ 

‘*So long!’’ looking at me steadily. ‘‘ I am not a very old man, though 
some years your senior. You always assumed superior airs even in the nursery.’’ 

‘* Perhaps American girls are more precocious than French girls. Madame 
tells me they do just what they are bidden to. Are they so very charming, these 
demoiselles who are so obedient ?’’ I asked, no doubt pertly. 

‘‘How can /tell? I have been studying medicines, not demoiselles,’’ he 
answered, abruptly. 

‘‘ What, three years in Paris, and never saw a girl worth noticing! All 
that you know of the gay city, confined to a medical office! No wonder you 
look serious. Over-work, you say?’’ 

‘‘T said nothing of the kind. One may live in Paris, as they do here, a 
life of pleasure . 

‘‘Which is so likely here!’’ I interrupted. <‘‘ John looks as if he had a 





lively time ; lively then for others, not himself.’’ 


‘*He does look tired,’’ said Victor, glancing at John, who had just come 
in, and was standing before Madame’s sofa. ‘‘ Poor old John! He must find 
it tough work, trying to satisfy 

‘*Two old women,’’ I added. 

‘And perhaps a young one. What have I said to make you blush so 
prettily ?’’ asked Victor, smiling down on me. 

‘Roses bloom quickly in this climate. It does not mean shame, but shy- 
ness. Do French girls blush easily?’’ I asked. 

‘* They never blush. How could they, since they have not hearts enough 
to pump the blood into their cheeks ?’’ said Victor, roughly. 

‘*No hearts! And yet they live! What charming studies to one of your 
profession !’’ I cried, with levity. 

‘<One I felt no interest in,’’ rejoined Victor, turning on his heel to speak 
to his mother. 

*« A study you did not master ’’ and the idea pleased me. For Victor 
looked a little masterful; so unlike John, who always wanted one to have 
exactly what one wished for. 

‘“«Come here, Nelly,’’ said Madame, indicatimg the place on the sofa I was 
to take. ‘‘ Now, honor bright, what do you think of my grandson ?”’ 

‘¢ What I have always thought.’’ 

‘« Always; when for the last four years an ocean has separated you! ’’ 

‘Oh, you mean Victor?’’ 

‘‘Whom else could I mean?’’ asked Madame, with asperity. 

‘‘But seeing the most of John, of course he:is the one I think most of.”’ 

_ “ Hereafter you may see more of Victor. But you are begging the ques- 
tion, instead of giving an honest answer. What do you think of Victor?’’ she 
persisted. 

‘« That his name is a misnomer,’’ I answered, lightly. 

VoL. CXI.—34. 
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‘Oh, you graceless Nell, to be sarcastic on an old woman’s darling. My 
handsome, always Victor!’’ exclaimed Madame, patting me on my cheek, 
which was all aflame, as Victor had said French girls’ never were. ‘‘ There, go 
like a good girl and bring my knitting. It is on the India cabinet in the 
drawing-room.”’ 

I gladly did Madame’s bidding, for I saw what she did not—Victor making 
his way back to her sofa. Of course I was too deaf to hear her call me. 

I did not hasten back, though I found the knitting. I stood a moment 
before Madame Hortense’s portrait, which was always fascinating to me. I 
often stole alone into the room to look at it. I think the charm lay in the 
belief I had, that Madame Hortense’s portrait held a secret. Of what sort, I 
could not guess; but I believed there was something hidden. 

‘«T wonder if one ever dares to look at one’s own secret ?’’ I said, aloud ; 
and then turned to find John standing just behind me. 

‘* Nell, Nell, not so fast!’’ he cried, seizing my hand before I could escape 
from him. ‘‘ I have been waiting ever since you came, to tell you how glad I 
am to see you. How well you are looking, and—you at least have no secrets.”’ 

‘If I have, trust me to keep them. Madame has sent me for the knitting,’’ 
—and I broke away from him. 

** Just one moment. I want to know ’’—finding I had stopped to listen— 
‘‘what you think of Victor.’’ 


‘‘I do not think him in the least handsome,’’ I said, shortly, taking up. 


the knitting, and turning my back on John, who seemed surprised by my heat. 
I turned my back on John, to stumble on his mother, who seemed wander- 
ing about aimlessly. ‘‘ Is not my Victor superb?’’ she asked, with pride. 
**An Adonis! No wonder you all lie down for him to walk over,’’ I said 
in a rage; then blushed for shame at mocking at the poor little mother’s hero, 
when she said, quite gravely,— 


‘He would not do so cruel a thing, my dear. Victor would not harm a ' 


fly ; so certainly not step on his own mother.”’ 

Her face lighted up as if she beheld an angel; and, turning my head, I 
saw Victor was just behind us, not looking very well pleased by my calling him 
an Adonis. 

There were other young people in the house, to help in the arrangements 
for the ball, which Madame intended should be in real Englishstyle. For days 
we were busy in dressing the rooms with greens. Victor worked lazily ; indeed, 
his special duty seemed to be to keep me in sight—a task I suspected Madame 
of having set him. John was busy for everyone; so busy, we scarcely spoke to 
each other. There were one or two plans I wished to frustrate, and could only 
do so with John’s help; but he was either so loyal to his grandmother, or so 
stupid, I could not make him understand me. 

One of Madame’s whims was to have a mistletoe-bough hung in the 
doorway between the hall and conservatory, just opposite the hall-door. I 
stoutly objected to its being hung at all, but Madame only laughed at me, 
calling me squeamish, fastidious and a little fool. 

As I was queen of the evening, Victor, as master of the house, did me good 
service. The first time we danced together, I managed to join the cotillion in 
the hall, and so escaped the mistletoe. But at last I forgot all about it, and 
Victor, no doubt in a spirit of fun, managed to bring me directly under the 
elmidical bough. Hot, angry words burned my tongue; but I had sense 
enough to keep from speaking them, for a glance at Victor warned me there 
would be a scene if I resisted. He had often kissed me; and when he went to 
Paris I had clung to him in my childish grief. To be sure, this was not the 
old Victor, but some one else—and yet, perhaps at no very long time from 
then, he would give me a kiss of welcome. Yet none the less I hated this 
mistletoe nonsense. 
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‘‘It is an honest debt,’’ said Victor, bending down his face to mine. 
‘« Fairly, fairly,’’ for I had turned my cheek. So, not roughly, he took me by 
the chin, to turn my face. 

Just then there came a thundering knock on the hall-door ; a knock so loud, 
every one turned to listen. The music ceased, and all eyes were fixed on the door. 
I am not usually nervous, but as a second rap came even louder than the first, I 
gave a little scream, and hid my'eyes,—where, I did not think, until I felt Victor’s 
arm around me, and heard him whisper some foolish words, which brought me to 
my senses, and made me free myself. Then I saw that the hall-door was open, 
and a lady in a long fur cloak was standing on the threshold. No doubt, as she 
proved to be a foreigner, she thought she had seen some transatlantic customs. 

She stood quite still, looking at Victor and poor me; quite forgetting the 
open door, until John gently drew her into the hall, and shut it. 

All looked as if they had seen a ghost—even Victor, who turned abruptly, 
and went perhaps in search of Madame. At any rate she came at once into the 
hall, and herself unclasped the stranger’s heavy cloak, and led her guest into 
the warmth and light of the blue parlor. Then the spell seemed broken. John 
went to look after the lady’s carriage, having found she had one, and had not 
dropped from the moon. Indeed, she quickly explained, in French, that she 
was travelling from Baltimore to Philadelphia in her own carriage; had met 
with an accident,—a breakage ; seeing, not far off, a brightly lighted house, 
she had left her servants in charge, and had herself come to ask help. I own it 
puzzled me how the coachman managed to get off the turnpike, and the axie-tree 
to break conveniently at the very gate of Eden. But Madame was charmed to 
find a French woman in need of help. 

Mrs. Genet went to prepare the red-room for the guest. It was in a litter 
of cloaks and calashes, being used for the ladies’ dressing-room. So I slipped 
up-stairs to help to make order of chaos. ‘‘ It will do well enough,”’ said Mrs. 
Genet, holding the candle in its broad silver candle-stick high above her head. 
« That is, if she is not too particular. In all your life, did you ever hear such 
bold knocking at some one else’s door? How white she was, and how her eyes 
blazed! But that you did not see. Never blush, Nell ; the frightened bird is 
the one to find the safe hiding-place.”’ 

Then she added, ‘‘Whom are her eyes like? Some one I know perfectly well.’’ 

Madame said the same when she returned from seeing her guest established 
in the red-room. ‘She is like some one I have not seen for years. The like- 
ness is in the eyes. Why, Nell, you look as if you had seen a ghost. Go to 
bed, child, and look like yourself to-morrow.”’ 

Next day the lady kept her room; John sent her word that it would be 
impossible to have her carriage mended until after the holidays; Christmas 
cheer preventing all work. Madame hoped she would be patient, and said some- 
thing about entertaining angels unawares. 

In the evening she came to the blue parlor where coffee was served, and 
sat in the corner of the sofa, safe from draughts. Madame was ready to talk or 
listen ; and Mrs. Genet sat silently knitting. Victor drank his coffee, and only 
answered questions Madame plied him with, always prefacing them with the 
remark, ‘‘that monsieur had just returned from Paris.” Certainly there was 
nothing about Madame’s guest to make Victor almost rude to her. 

It was to John, who was usually shy with strangers, that the lady talked 


most ; telling him of her voyage, and giving him incidents of life in Paris, to 


which Victor listened, playing with his spoon, but never responding. 

Every one had been asleep for hours, except John and me. I could see his 
lamp shining through the window of his ‘‘den,’’ which he had made for himself 
in the deserted factory. Presently I thought I heard his step in the hall, evi- 
dently trying not to make a noise; but in the perfect stillness of midnight, a 
mouse may seem to have the tread of aman. I put down my book to listen ; 
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and then—I was in those days unpardonably impulsive, being just seventeen— 
without that second thought which is said to be sober, I noiselessly opened my 
door, and crept down stairs. 

John was not in the library, nor in the blue parlor. Shading my candle, 
for fear of draughts, I went on to the conservatory—no John. He must still be 
busy with those stupid papers in his den. But, turning to go up-stairs, I saw a 
light in the drawing room. So I had found him at last. 

No wonder I stood in the doorway amazed ; for, standing before Madame 
Hortense’s portrait, was Madame’s guest. 

I was not so much surprised by seeing her, as by the sudden discovery of a 
likeness between Madame Hortense and the lady standing before the portrait— 
a likeness heightened, no doubt, by the pale-blue silk wrapper and white scarf 
the stranger wore, and the long brown curl which had escaped the comb and 
fell over her shoulder. 

She was standing with her candle raised as if for a better view of Madame 
Hortense’s face. Suddenly she drew back a little, and then slowly, step by 
step, walked backward, never taking her eyes from the wistful gaze of Madame 
Hortense, until stopped by the India cabinet. Then she turned, and setting 
down her candle, shoved the cabinet a foot or two out of place—a feat not 
difficult, since it was on castors. 

I put out my candle and stood in the dark conservatory watching her. 
She passed light, firm hands over the paneling before which the cabinet had 
long stood. Over and over the small space her hands wandered with firm 
pressure, until at last the panel yielded slowly, but as if ona pivot. A little 
exclamation broke from her, as a secret closet was revealed, and a moment after- 
wards I saw a small casket in her hands. Then she replaced the panel, pushed 
the cabinet carefully in place,and taking both candle and casket, turned to 
see me standing before her. 

‘‘T cannot let you remove Madame Genet’s property without her permission,”’ 

As I spoke, I saw (what she did not) that John had suddenly joined us. 

Perhaps the light in the drawing-room had attracted him. As for the 
stranger, she did what nine out of ten would have done in her place—she blew 
out her candle—leaving us in total darkness. 

Two things that she did not count on happened. John laid a retentive, 
though courteous hand upon her shoulder ; and I ran at once to the blue parlor 
and stirred into a flame the bed of coals carefully covered up to kindle the next 
day’s fire. In a moment I had lighted the candles in the girandole, and brought 
the blaze of light into the drawing-room. There, to my surprise, I found Victor. 

‘‘ What is this?’’ he cried, asI set down the light that revealed so odd a 
scene. ‘Is it the custom in this house to treat guests rudely ?’’ 

‘‘Not rudely,’’ said John, quietly. ‘<I will not detain the lady if she will 
give me this casket which is not hers.”’ 

‘*Give me the box, so my brother will have no further cause for rudeness,”’ 
Victor said, ignoring John, who still kept a light grasp on the stranger’s shoulder. 

‘¢ That I will not do,’’ she said, decidedly. ‘‘ It is mine, not monsieur’s.”’ 

‘* You must give the casket to one of us. If you will not, I must rouge the 
household,’’ began John. 

‘¢ Think of the scandal, if the servants are called as witnesses,’ 
Victor, angrily. 


interrupted 


‘‘ Would it not be greater if we permit our grandmother’s property to be. 


taken before our eyes?’’ asked John. 

‘¢ The property is mine, not Madame’s,’’ the prisoner answered, with pas- 
sion. ‘‘ Victor, do you not hear? I will not be held ‘ 

‘‘Then give John the box. What is its worth in regard to the scandal 
you are both making? Good heavens! do you not see?’’ cried Victor, turning 
fiercely on John. 
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«See what ?’’ asked John, bluntly. 

‘That I love Hortense, and cannot overlookarudeness to her, even from you?’’ 

John at once released the culprit. ‘‘It is your affair. You alone are 
responsible to our grandmother,’’ he said, quietly. 

‘«T will myself‘ explain to Madame the peculiarities of the case, and since 
monsieur has been good enough to release me, I will say I came here to find 
this casket. A superstition—a tradition—well, it makes no difference which 
you call it, since I have made my discovery by its means. See,’’ she added, 
holding out a miniature which hung by a gold chain from her neck. 

We came forward at her bidding, and found the miniature a copy of 
Madame Hortense’s portrait. 

** Could I have the picture and not a key also to the casket?’’ she asked, 
with a scorful little laugh. 

She unlocked the casket (which I noticed with amazement was a counter- 
part in shape of the tombstone in Madame Hortense’s portrait) with a gold key, 
also suspended by the chain around her neck. 

To my inexperienced eyes, she gave us a glimpse of a Golconda mine. 
Never had I seen so many jewels at one time in my life ; and there were gold 
coins scattered among the gems. But she quickly locked them up, giving the 
casket into Victor’s keeping, though retaining the gold key. Then she coolly 
advised us to go tobed. ‘‘ Especially you,’’ she added, turning on me quickly. 
«Qh, it was cruel to keep you watching so long! ”’ 

Next morning there was the strangest scene in the blue parlor. Madame 
sat on the sofa in state. Mrs. Genet busy with her knitting, and also with the 
perplexing likeness between the foreign lady and some one she knew, to tor- 
ment her. Where the likeness was, I could have shaken all four of the family 
for not discovering it as I myself had done the night before. John stood at the 
window looking out and wearing a gladder face than I had seen for months, or 
since he had known that Victor had been ordered home to marry me,—small 
heiress though I was. Foolish John! as if I considered Madame’s will iron. 

Victor, I saw with pleasure, looked perplexed, and as if caught in a scrape 
he did not see his way well out, and I knew I was the perplexing torment. 
Madame’s guest was the coolest, most self-possessed of us all, unless it was 
Madame herself. She was dressed as the night before, in a pale-blue silk dress, 
and a white scarf over her shoulders. On the table was the casket she claimed 
before, and which I again saw was like the tombstone in Madame Hortense’s 
portrait. Her story I will give more briefly than she did. 

The Marquis de Verneuil died on the guillotine during the French Revolution, 
and his wife made her escape from the Bastille, and was smuggled by a faithful 
servant on a ship bound for the United States. But she left her infant with his 
foster-mother, and sister of the good Jeanne. What else could she do? For to 
claim the young aristrocrat was death both to the child and his foster-mother who 
loved him as her own. Foreseeing the coming ruin of his country, the Marquis 
de Verneuil had converted most of his fortune into jewels, they being more easily 
secreted than money ; and Jeanne had managed to hide the treasure until she 
delivered it safely into her mistress’ care, after they had landed in Philadelphia. 

It was after her second marriage with M. Genet that Madame Hortense felt 
the full weight of her secret, and the burden of her son’s inheritance. For 
alas, she found her husband’s one vice was avarice, and she dared not confess to 
him her child, nor his fortune. Neither did she know if in this country there 
was any law to prevent M. Genet’s claiming the jewels, and she was afraid to 
consult a lawyer. The wits of loving women are sharp. The casket shaped 
like a tombstone was an heir-loom in the marquis’s family, and she easily per- 
suaded the artist to copy it. The secret panel she herself found out by acci- 
dent, and she was sure no one knew of it but herself. And so, with a copy of 
the portrait with the eyes fixed on the secret panel, the key to open the casket, 
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and a letter of instruction to the young marquis, the good Jeanne started on her 
errand of love, and was never heard of, Madame Hortense herself dying of 
anxiety and impatience. 

Jeanne reached her native village after her long hard journey, to find her 
sister and foster-child had left for some other place. The disappointment after 
so many hardships was too much for her, and killed her; but not before she 
gave into the keeping of the village Cure (who heard her last confession), the 
miniature, with the little gold key, and the letter of instruction which Madame 
Hortense had written so carefully for her son. The priest promised to find the 
young marquis, or at any rate to keep the secret until on his own death-bed. 

Years afterwards, when M. de Verneuil himself was a widower with an 
only daughter, he made a pious visit to the home of his foster-mother. The old 
Cure found him out, and was glad to tell his story, and give up the miniature 
and key, which were beginning to be a burden to him. But M. de Verneuil 
was not inclined to make a long voyage for a possible fortune, though he was 
by no means rich. His mother, he had learned by another source, was no longer 
alive, and to have seen her, only could have tempted him to cross the ocean. 

' But his daughter was of a different temperament. After her father’s death, 
her thoughts turned more and more to the casket hidden away. ‘Turned so 
often in that direction that she was sure she could find the casket without diffi- 
culty. But something else happened. Mademoiselle Hortense found a lover; 
a medical student, sent by his grandmother to finish his studies in Paris. He 
was not visionary, and inclined to laugh at Hortense’s hints of hidden treasures, 
and so she only hinted, never really told of her mother and the hidden 
casket. 

Then the end came. A packet brought a letter to Victor from Madame, 
commanding him to return home at once, for she had found for him a charm- 
ing bride, with a sufficient dot, who, being his old playfellow, he could easily 
win. Both Victor and Hortense being French, they never thought it possible 
for Victor to disobey. If Hortense did, she did not remonstrate. Surely 
America was as a quicksand to her. It had swallowed up her fortune, and now 
her lover was to be lost to her. One thing, she knew just where he was going, 
for Victor had talked a great deal of his home, often describing even the 
drawing-room with its oak panels, India cabinet, portrait of Madame Hortense, 
his grandfather’s first wife, and also the lambs on either gate-post. 

Victor’s adieux were despairing, while Hortense’s were cool, which made 
him sarcastic upon all women. After he had sailed, she took passage on the 
next packet, and it was by no means chance that brought her to Eden’s gates, 
well defined by the two lambs on the gate-posts. 

‘* And now, Madame, what will yousay. Here is my fortune in this casket. 
Victor does not wish to marry your pretty god-daughter with a dot, but some one 
else does. Oh, I can see, even if I had to make a little quarrel with miss, there. 
It is M. John, not Victor she cares for. Then why not have two brides. Ah, 
I speak boldly, but I have no mother nor father—no one to speak for me.’’ 

‘* You speak wisely,’’ said Madame ; and she graciously kissed all four of 
us, greatly to Mrs. Genet’s surprise, who understood nothing of the explanation. 

After all, the pleasure of having the daughter of a Marquis for Victor’s wife, 
was greater to my god-mother than the diamonds she brought into the family. 

. **That you who so barely caught a thief, should meekly consent to wear 
one of the stolen jewels !’’ said John, maliciously. 

For I wore a sapphire ring which Hortense gave me on my wedding-day,— 
to console me for my long, cold vigil, she said, and for the risk I ran of marry- 
ing some one else than John. Asif I were ever in fear and awe of my god- 
mother, or would have married to please anyone but myself! Victor was never 
in the danger she thought him. But Hortense, good friends as we became, 
never quite forgot her first glimpse of me under the mistletoe-bough. 
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ERIC’S LEGACY. 
BY SARA T. SMITH. 


Neither of them had ever thought of such a thing before, and they had 
known each other all their lives. 

He was at Brest Haven for the first time in a year. There had been sad 
changes since his last visit. The first great sorrow of his life was made fresh and 
new by those silent halls and lonely rooms where he and the cousin, nearer than 
a brother, had made merry so many summer days. It was worse for him now 
than for the family, all the more that they were so calmly cheerful, and that, 
outwardly, things went on so much the same. Carriages coming and going, 
callers for one and another, the very girls with whom they had their last game 
of lawn tennis, dropping in for a new book, and even the same guests for the 
usual Sunday’s dinner. If his visit had been for more than one day, he thought 
he should go mad. He filled his glass, drank it hurriedly, and pushed back his 
chair, muttering an excuse. Then he went out on the porch alone, with a 
strange feeling of disgust that he could eat and drink as he used to when Eric 
was alive. 

His cousin Laura called him presently from the library window. She had 
a book before her, but her eyes were on the far-off river. A bell in the distance 
was ringing faintly. 

‘¢ Harry,’’ she said, ‘‘I wish you would be good for once, and drive me 
to evening service.”’ 

“«T will, gladly,’’ he answered, quickly. ‘‘ Let us get away from here.’’ She 
looked at him with great, soft, baby-innocent eyes, in wonder. Then a light 
seemed to flash into their brown depths, and she rose silently, just touching his 
arm with sympathetic hand. He turned away, and sauntered towards the 
stables with elaborate composure. Yet his sight was dim. 

She was waiting on the steps for him, when he drove round to the house 
a few minutes later, and they dashed away from the door in the old reckless 
style. The horses were in splendid condition, the evening faultless, the little 
church, when they reached it, dull and stuffy. 

‘“Won’t you come in ?’’ she asked, as he lifted her from the high seat of 
the drag. He hesitated. 

‘Laura, I cannot!’’ he said, hurriedly, at last, ‘‘ I need cheering up, and 
to-night, ¢a¢ would not answer. I will come back for you in an hour.”’ 

She stood watching him as he sprang into his seat, and gathered up the reins. 

‘Go to The Dyke House,”’ she said, gently. ‘‘ Therese is alone.’’ 

He smiled down at her, as he lifted his hat, and nodded assent. But her 
words shot through him with a keen pang. How often it had been like this in 
the old days! How many times they had left her standing there (she was the 
pious one of the family) and driven off to The Dyke House! To Minna and 
Leila and Therese Brent, to Kathie Starr and Lucy Hart, to a general gathering 
of all that was highest and gayest in the neighborhood. How many quarrels— 
sharp while they lasted,—they had had with Minna and Leila! They used to 
part sworn enemies at night, only to go over and ‘ make it all up”’ the next 
morning. He had found Kathie Starr’s beautiful eyes all too bright for his 
peace during a whole summer, when Eric had hovered around Lucy Hart in 
that first sweet passion which was the best of his short life. And now, after 
traversing the river road alone, there would be only Therese to greet him, 
Therese, who hardly seemed one of them, keeping apart as she had always done 
from their summer pic-nicings and ridings, dancing and lawn tennis, coming now 
and then from some quiet corner to look on a few minutes, and then vanishing 
quietly. He had seen her face at times so sad, it checked his wildest merri- 
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ment. He wished it might wear that look to-night. It was the only thing he 
could think of that accorded with his mood. At the thought, he touched the 
horses lightly, and swept out from the shady lane round the river curve that 
fronted ‘The Dyke House. In an instant, he saw spread before him like a fair 
vision, a world all glorious with the setting sun. Beneath him lay the river, 
with shining beach and shelving banks adust with gold, on his right the beauti- 
ful old house rose high above its terraced grounds, cool and gray against the 
evening sky. ‘The trees folded it in a soft hush, the flowers were all ablaze and 
heavy with perfume, the peacock waited drowsily on the top step of the upper 
terrace, his gorgeous plumage spreading over the rough stone almost to the walk 
below. But the wide porches were unoccupied, and no light figures strolled on 
the smooth walks, nor lingered around the fountain and the sun dial. He drove 
slowly up, looking anxiously about him for signs of life. At the sound of wheels 
on the gravel, a white-robed figure rose from the bed of lillies under the mist 
trees. He lifted his hat, and called a greeting. 

She shaded her eyes with her hand a minute, and then started towards him. 
When he met her, he could see in her little questioning face, her near-sighted 
doubt of his identity. He threw the reins to the servant, and held out both 
hands to her, as she stood on the great stone carriage step. 

**Oh, Harry ! !’? she exclaimed. Then, after a pause, she said, “‘I am so 
glad, so very glad!”’ 

He said nothing. He could not speak, and yet it was because of his 
bewilderment. Was this Therese? In all the years he had known her, he 
had thought her plain, but now, as he stood on the path looking up at her, 
haloed by the sunlight, her hair tinged golden bronze, her cheeks a little flushed, 
her lips just parting, and her eyes soft with pleased surprise and cordial greet- 
ing, she was even lovely. He took the little warm hand she gave him, and held 
it. There was a sudden flutter in her calmness. 

‘* Are you glad ?’’ he said,simply. ‘‘AndI?’’ The thronging emotions 
of the day leaped to his voice and to his eyes, lending depth and tenderness to 
both. These two never saw each other again by the old light. She did not 
answer his implied question. ‘‘I brought Laura down to church,”’’ he said, 
still holding her hand, as they turned on the walk, ‘‘I have an hour to spare, 
I think?’’ 

‘* A little more than an hour,’’ she answered. ‘‘ They have a sermon now. 
I go sometimes, and find it very good. It is so different here.’’ 

‘* The girls are all well, I hope?’”’ 

‘Yes, very well. They are at Saratoga. They go west soon to visit 
friends, and will not be home until late fall.’’ 

** And are you to be alone all summer? Until they come?”’ 

‘*Oh, no! Iam not alone now. Ihave some cousins with me—strange 
until this summer, but I like them. They have gone to drive with the Starrs.’ 

Then there was silence. They stood on the terrace, she looking down 
upon the river, he looking down at her until she gave the sudden, shy glance 
towards him which marks the consciousness of observation. Their eyes met. 
‘* Let us go to the porch,’’ she said, hurriedly turning away. ‘It is tiresome 
to stand.”’ 

He followed her mechanically, thinking how pleasant it was to have her to 
himself, hoping the others might not return for a long time, and wondering 
what she really thought of him. She drew out the light straw chair he had 
always claimed, and pushed it towards him. 

‘¢ This is yours, you know,’’ she said. ‘‘ We call it ‘ Harry’s nest.’ Do 
you remember how Kathie Starr used to quarrel with you for it ?”’ 

He laughed as he sank into its wide, elastic arms. 

“« And how Minna used to scold us both! I wonder if she ever touches 
up Philip so smartly. How is Philip?’’ 
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‘‘ Very well, and very handsome, and very proper. Minna is the tamest 
of shrews sincc her engagement. Life is very earnest to her, I believe, with 
such a mentor.’’ 

‘¢ Life is earnest enough for me now,”’ he said, gravely. ‘And for you?’’ 

‘It was always earnest for me. I have never been strong enough to make 
the jest of it you others did. There are the cousins, and Kathie and Jack.’’ 

Harry rose, inwardly chafing at the interruption, outwardly his old gay 
self. The’ Starrs came in, of course, and other ‘‘cousins’’ soon followed. 
After all, it was to be an evening like those gone before, and as he thought, 
lost forever. 

No, not the same! They were gone forever, for Therese was so changed. 
He watched her, wonderingly, and with the consciousness of something new 
and pleasant coming into his life. He could not tell, after all, whether she was 
changed or not. But she mus¢tbe. Surely, she had not always had that ‘‘ way’’ 
with her—that soft appeal of manner, which involuntarily suggested some half 
caress in tone or manner towards her. She was very, very sweet! Had she 
always been so? And had he lost so much ? 

The darkness deepened round them. There was no moon, but a soft, clear- 
ness in the sky, and a faint reflection on the river. The roses drooped, shedding 
their leaves on him as he sat near the outer edge of the porch, and the faint 
breath of the lilies just reached him now and then. Her white dress told him 
she was near him. He felt at rest, at peace with the world, content with life 
or death. She touched him gently. 

‘‘Harry, you forget Laura,’’ she said, timidly. ‘‘In very truth!’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ I must be off at once. What will she think of me! What will 
she do!’’ 

They all rose, laughing at his consternation, and bade him good-bye, with 
jests and nonsense. Therese alone was silent amid the mirth, as she had ever 
been. She said her quiet ‘‘ good-night ’’ with outstretched hand. A mastering 
impulse seized him. He must, he would speak to her alone. At the foot of 
the steps, he paused as though struck with a sudden thought. 

‘¢Oh, Therese !’’ he said, ‘‘ Will you give me one of your lilies for Laura? 
It will help to make my peace with her, after this unpardonable forgetfulness.’’ 

She came to him, and they walked away together. She broke off a great 
spray of the lovely saintly things, and offered them to him. 

‘‘Bring it to the carriage,’’ he said, coaxingly, ‘‘I might crush them. 
How sweet they are!’’ 

She held them up to him, and he bent his head close to hers above them. 

‘¢Give me the flowers you wear for myself,’’ he whispered. And after a 
moment, she laid the little faded rose and myrtle in his hand. 

‘* Good-night! ’’ he said, clasping her fingers. ‘‘I am coming soon again.”’ 

‘¢ You are crushing your flowers,’’ she said, hastily.’’ Good-night! Yes, 
come soon!’’ and she stepped back from him. He sprang into the carriage. 
Just as he drove away, she spoke again, and he carried the soft tones with him. 
‘¢ Come as soon as you can. Good-night!’’ 

There was something new in the words. 

The church was deserted, and Laura had gone home with friends, as he 
found when he drove up, penitent and ashamed. But she was not at all cross. 
The lilies made ample amends, she said, and she might not have had them 
otherwise, for Therese was peculiar as to the disposal of them. He told of the 
evening, of the cousins, of the chatter, and made it appear that he had been 
entertained and amused as of old. All the time the rose and myrtle drooping 
in his coat, recalled the quiet voice, thrilling the dewy night with that new 
meaning for him. 

He went away next morning, and was swallowed up in the world of business. 
** Colors seen by daylight ’’ we all know the proverb, and will not wonder 
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that he concluded, in the glare of day, that his fancy had misled him. Still, he 
puzzled over it, and thought of it, caught himself going back to it in the com- 
pany of others, and vividly recalling the event of the evening when alone. It 
was all nonsense, of course ! 

Yet, a week later, he hurried home from the office, threw some clothes into 
his traveling-bag, and was off to Brest Haven. 

‘* Here I am, Aunt Liza,’’ he said, walking in at teatime. ‘It is so hot 
in town.”’ 

‘* Well, my dear, I am sure you need not stay there while Brest Haven is 
within reach.’’ 

‘* Thank you! Besides’’ as he took his seat beside her, ‘‘I want to take 
Laura to church again. I owe it to her.’’ 

Laura smiled. She was slow in many respects, but she had a keen eye for 
possible heart affairs. And she knew Harry well. 

It was in the morning he drove Laura to church. Mrs. Brent was standing 
in the door of the vestibule, and alone. Mr. Brent was away from home, ana 
Therese not well enough to brave the heat. 

«It zs something fearful!’’ exclaimed Harry. ‘‘ Laura, I think I must 
ask you to excuse me, after all, from going in. But I promise not to forget you.”’ 

‘*T will trust you—once more,’’ said Laura, with a little drawl of doubt. 
He flushed under her look, but he drove off, and towards The Dyke House. 
‘* How would she look?’’ he wondered. ‘‘ Was it the night, and his softened’ 
heart ?”’ 

The sun was blazing on river and field, the porches were blistering, the 
doors and windows bowed against heat and glare. He knew the way of the 
house, and walked in at the front door unceremoniously. As the brilliant light 
flashed upon the twilight of the hall, Therese came to the door of the library, 
white-robed and pale, her soft hair loose upon her shoulders. 

**You have dared this sun!’’ she exclaimed. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said, very quietly, taking her hand. 

‘* Come in here. It is as cool as is possible to-day. I suffer, thinking of 
your ride.’’ 

The great white lounge in the dim, flower-scented room was certainly 
inviting. He sank back upon its smooth linen with a sigh of content. She 
resumed her seat in a chair, where her book had laid. 

‘« And the cousins?’’ he questioned. 

‘¢ At the seashore for a week. I could not go. Iam not strong again.’’ 

He bent towards her. 

‘* Poor little girl!’’ he said, in a softened, deeper tone than was usual to 
him—a tone that even as he spoke startled him, for the first time in his life, 
with an echo of Eric’s voice. Therese looked at him, and he saw in her eyes a 
like recognition. Her book slipped from her lap, and lay at their feet, open at 
the title page. It bore Eric’s name across it, written in his bold nervous hand. 
He pointed to it, as he lifted it. 

‘‘Yes,’’ she said. ‘‘ The books are all yours, I know. But he sent it to 
me just before—before.’’ He made a sudden, swift gesture as of one imploring 
silence, and she stopped. There wasalong silence. He put out his hand, and 
gathered up a mass of her loose hair. 

‘<I ought to apologize for such a careless toilette,’’ she said, with a little 
embarrassed laugh—‘‘ but, you know, I did not dream of seeing any one, and 
it is so very heavy and warm.’’ She had turned towards him, and broke off 
abruptly. He was holding the silken tendrils to. his lips. There was no mis- 
taking his eyes. A sudden fear and tremor, a sudden wish of tenderness and 
delight, a certain shy longing were visible in her face. 

‘‘ Therese !’’ he cried, springing to his feet, as she rose hurriedly. ‘‘What 
have you done to yourself? Orto me? Have I been blind all these years? 
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For I love you! I must have loved you always!’’ She stood trembling, 
blushing, shrinking before him. 

‘Let me go, Harry, let me go! You do not mean it! You cannot /”’ 

‘“‘I do! I mean it all! I know it is so! Oh, Therese, why were you 
always so shy and cold! My love! My little, little love !’’ 

He had her in his arms now, he was holding her face against his shoulder, 
he was veiling it with her hair, and kissing the soft tangle. To his delight—a 
delight that thrilled his heart’s centre—she was clinging to him in a helpless, 
trusting manner that could be only hers. His ‘little, little love!’’ It was the 
expression suited to her. It meant all his loving strength and protection and 
fond pride for the fair little thing. And it had only been one week—not quite 
seven times four and twenty hours since he had found her! He wondered at 
himself, and exulted in his wonder. 

‘¢ Therese, you love me!’’ he whispered. ‘‘ My darling, how can you? 
But you do?’’ She looked upat him. There was something awed and raptur- 
ous in her sweet eyes, something infinitely reverent and tender in her voice, 
low, so low he could scarcely hear it. 

‘© Yes, I love you! And oh, Harry, I thought I was to be all my life so 
lonely and so sad !”’ 

‘‘If I had not found you!’’ he cried. ‘‘If I had not come to you last 
Sunday, I think I would have gone all my life alone, and never dreamed of 
happiness like this. How strange that I should have wanted you so long, 
without knowing it !”’ 

He put his hand beneath her chin and lifted her face to his, with a happy 
smile. The awe and rapture were still there. What was it spoke to him of a 
hidden meaning in her love, that stung him with sweet pain ? 

‘“« By Jove, I must not forget Laura!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ This looks like it, 
doesn’t it ?”’ 

Therese lifted herself from his breast with a faint little sigh of happy regret. 

‘*You must go—now,”’ she said. 

‘Only to come again,’’ he whispered, as he caught her to him. 

And then he left her, standing by the couch, and leaning a little towards 
him, her falling hair in her hands, and her face lifted to his, with that wonderful 
hush and peace upon its beauty. It is safe to say no happier man trod the earth 
than this one, lightly spurning the dust of the pathway as he lightly trod upon 
the ashes of the past. 

‘* Eric, dear old fellow!’’ he thought, half-aloud. ‘If you could know 
of this! You always liked the little thing.’’ 

He looked around him. There was not asorrowful, sweet memory between 
heaven and earth for him. It was all good, and beautiful, and new, as when it 
came from the hand of the Creator. 

That was a happy summer, after all. Such a pair of lovers The Dyke 
House, with all its experience in that line, had never seen. People made a 
kindly joke of Harry’s devotion, it was so palpable, so eager, and so unlaoked 
for in him. Besides, his enjoyment of his own infatuation was so intense, there 
was acomic element in it. Therese was equally happy, equally in love, but 
there was always that something “‘ not of the earth’’ in her manner and her 
look. She treated him with a certain sweet deference, and glad homage that 
seemed to accept him as a blessing bestowed, not a captive won. It was pretty 
and quaint and wholly womanly as a woman is, when queen in her own realm: 

Harry alone knew the secret of it. He learned it on the eve of his marriage 
in the early autumn. For he would not wait longer for his wife, and she was 
ever content to do his will. 

When he came to her that night, he found her very quiet-—more than quiet— 
still, serene, intensely earnest. They were alone for sometime, saying little, and 
that little very vague and meaningless in the light of the day just passing and 
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the dawn of the day just coming to them over the hills of the future. Some one 
called them, at last, for consultation over the morrow. They rose. Therese 
stood still, and laid her hand on his arm, on his breast, slowly and tenderly 
drew it round his neck, and leaned upon his shoulder, as he folded her in his arms. 

‘*Harry!’’ she said, softly, ‘*‘ You are my own, own love, you know !”’ 

‘I think so.”’ 

‘*T never, never loved any one as I do you.”’ 

*<T think “haz, too.’’ 

‘© You believe it, fully, entirely? You will never doubt it?’”’ 

‘<I believe it fully and entirely. I will never doubt it.”’ 

He spoke gravely, as she had spoken. 

*« Yet———”’ she was still—still as death in his clasping arms—‘‘ yet-—once— 
I loved Eric, and he knew it.”’ 

One sharp, swift pang shot through the heart on which she rested, but the 
loving arms never loosened their hold. Then he kissed her. 

‘*T, too, loved Eric better than myself,’’ he said. ‘‘ He was worthy—all 
worthy of all love.’’ 

** Oh, Harry! Oh, my love!”’ 

She was clinging to him as she has never done before, she was crying, she 
was holding his hand against her trembling little mouth. 

Something more of contentment, of exultation, of trust in her, than he had 
ever known surged upon him. He knew now, as he had never known, that 
her love for him was greater than the limit of her life, that the dead cousin had 
never been his rival. 

‘«He never loved me, Harry,’’ she whispered, hiding her face—‘‘ Never a 
moment! But I was a silly little thing,—you know I was !—and he found me 
out. I Z¢him find me out, and he was always kind to me—so kind it made 
it worse. When he died, I thought I should die, too. I wanted to die. But 
then, it came to me that he knew it now, just as it was, and he seemed very 
near to me, and—and—then you came. Oh, Harry, that very first night, every- 
thing seemed different! And when you came again, I knew I could never, 
never have been so happy without you. You seemed to come to me from him!”’ 

She looked up at him, with that awed look he had seen first upon the ever 
memorable Sunday, when he told his love. He kissed her, gently and tenderly. 

‘¢ But it zs all different. And I love you—lI love you best, best, best !’’ 

** God bless you, my darling !’’ 

He had not a doubt of it. And of the strange features of this late-begun, 
new-old love, the strangest. and fairest to him was ever the consciousness he 
felt that it was Eric’s legacy to him, a bond elastic, golden, imperishable, link- 
ing him forever to his happy unconscious youth, and to the dead companion, 
the dear soul’s brother with whom his youth was one. 





ASHES OF ROSES. 


I’ve buried the past, deep down in my heart, 
Where near it, fond mem’ry reposes ; 

Yet often my senses are roused with a start, 
By a faint, distant perfume of roses. 


It awakens old memories, calls up the past, 
Its lights and its shadows discloses ; 
But the dream is a short one, such dreams do not last, 
And it leaves me but ashes of roses. 
Mrs. F. G. de Fontaine. 
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THE YOKE OF HONOR. 
Translated and Adapted from the French of Madame de Navery. 
BY EMILY LENNOX. 
( Concluded.) 
CHAPTER XXIV.—A Mystery. 


Scarcely had Xit left the room, till Jules de Bauval burst open the door of 
the closet, and cried vehemently,— 

‘¢T loved you, Mademoiselle! But now 

‘‘Go on,’’ she said, quietly. 

‘<I cannot tell you how I despise you !”’ 

“© Why ?”’ 

‘* You ask, after what I have heard ?’’ he said, with bitterness. 

‘¢ You know that Xit Huron wants to marry me.’’ 

‘¢ The wretch!’’ cried Jules. ‘‘ If he were worth the trouble, I’d kill him. 
And you would marry him for the sake of three hundred thousand francs? Oh, 
shame! You, Pierronne, to whom I never dared mention my wealth for fear 
of hurting your feelings. I thought you so sensitive and so disinterested. I 
never said to you, ‘lam rich,’ because it seemed sufficient for me to say, ‘I 
love you!’ I never dreamed of telling you that I was a nobleman,—that I had 
diamonds to offer you, and a half a million louis to lay at your feet! All that 
I counted as nothing. I loved and honored you, and I could not think of such 
things. Pierronne, I have the title of count. I suppose if I were to kneel at 
your feet ow, you might listen to me!’”’ 

‘¢ Monsieur,’’ she said gently, ‘‘ will you follow me?”’ 

She conducted him to the door of her own room. 

‘© You will excuse me, Monsieur Count,’’ she said with some hesitation, and 
a modest blush, ‘‘ but it is only here that I can fully defend myself. Come in.”’ 

He entered the room, and, obeying her gesture, seated himself on an easy 
chair. She placed her lamp on the table, and proceeded to open a drawer in a 
little cabinet, while he looked about him with ill-concealed astonishment. 

‘‘Do you see, Monsieur ?’’ she said, as she showed him a box filled with 
gold and bank notes. ‘* Will you believe me when I say that I have money 
enough of my own to be independent of Xit’s fortune~ And when this is spent, 
my father will give me more.”’ 

‘‘Madame!’”’ he cried. ‘‘ Who are you?”’ 

‘¢ Pierronne, at your service,’’ she said, with provoking grace. 

The Count approached the window. 

‘Tt was here that you stood when I heard you sing,’’ he said. 

“* Me—sing ?”’ 

‘“ Yes, the airs of Za Favorita, as no artiste ever sang them before. _ Pier- 
ronne, I see there is an obstacle between us of which I am ignorant. This is 
perhaps the last chance I shall have of speaking to you, for, if you bid me, I 
will go away. I have loved you so dearly that, in order to be near you, to see 
you now and then, I purchased an old ruined tower in this neighborhood, and 
there I have lived for months. I asked for nothing beyond the bliss of your 
society. I said to myself that you were young, and you seemed to be happy. 
I argued that your heart must still be your own, and I[ thought that perhaps I 
might win’it. I said that when I believed you to be Pierronne, the peasant girl. 
Now that I have seen this room where the Rose of Vitré has been suddenly. 
transformed into a gentlewoman, I wait for my sentence.’’ 
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‘*Monsieur,’’ said Pierronne, ‘‘the secret of my life is of interest only to 
myself. There are other lives that are intimately connected with my own. I 
have a task to fulfil_—an aim in view——”’ 

**Can I not help you?”’ 

**No. Providence has had pity on my weak efforts. The last blow of the a 
battle which I have fought will be struck to-morrow. To-morrow, perhaps, v 
Pierronne, triumphant, will leave the Cross Roads never to return. If at any 
time, Monsieur Count, you should chance to meet me in another sphere of 








society, you will kindly forbear to recognize the mistress of the tavern.’’ v 
‘You love some one, Madame ?’’ 
‘* Yes,’’ she answered, softly ; ‘‘ with all my soul.’’ I 
‘** As I love you,’’ he added, sighing. ‘‘ Adieu, Madame ai ; 
‘*T am only Pierronne here, Monsieur Count.’’ 1 
‘‘ Adieu, Pierronne,’’ he said, brokenly. ‘‘ Adieu, my happiness and my 

life, for you were that to me!”’ t 
**T cannot love you,’’ she said, ‘‘ but I will always esteem you, Monsieur, 

and count you as one of my friends.’’ ‘ 
‘* Nothing more?’’ . 
She shook her head, and, raising her hand to his lips, he murmured once 

more,— 


** Adieu !”’ 

Then he left her, and in the morning he took the stage to Rennes. 

Jules de Bauval felt the need of consolation, and the first person to give it, 
he thought would be Xavier Angles. Perhaps the young lawyer might help him 
to solve this mystery. 

Jules went to him at once, without ceremony. When Xavier spoke to him 
sympathetically of his strange passion for the mistress of the Cross Roads, he 
drew a note from his pocket, and said with indescribable sadness,— 

‘¢ That is all that is left me of Pierronne.”’ 

At the sight of the delicate hand-writing in which it was traced, Angles 
gave a ccry of surprise. He snatched up a portfolio from which he took two 
letters, comparing them with the note before him. 

‘« Tt is certainly she! ’’ he exclaimed, and then he plied Jules with numerous 
questions. 

On the following day, Xavier sat out over the road by which his friend had 
returned the night previous. He, too, wished to see Pierronne, the Rose of Vitré. 

On this side of the Cross Roads he encountered a young man who was 
seated on the green sward in the attitude of deep despondency. 

‘‘ Hello, my friend!” cried Xavier. ‘‘Can you direct me to the Cross 
Roads Hotel ?”’ 

‘‘ Right ahead of you,’’ replied Claudin, for it was he. 

‘Tt is there that the Rose of Vitré lives, isn’t it?”’ 

‘¢ The Rose of Vitré!’’ murmured Claudin. ‘‘ Do they call her that in 
the city, too?’”’ 

‘‘ She is pretty enough for that, it seems,’’ said Xavier. 

Claudin sighed. 

‘* The Rose of Vitré is gone, Monsieur,’’ he said, sadly, ‘‘ gone, never to 


17? 


return 

‘¢ What ?”’ 

‘She is gone, monsieur,—gone forever! Ah, mon Dieu /”’ 

Xavier was about to make some comment, when he observed a gentleman 
on horseback, like himself, galloping towards him. It was Jules de Bauval! 

‘* You here, Angles?’’ 

“Ves, I!” * 

** What are you going to do?”’ 

‘‘T came to see Pierronne.”’ 
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‘«She is gone. I have just heard of it, and I am going to follow her. Come!’’ 

Then recognizing Claudin, he said, kindly,— 

‘‘ Well, my friend. How is it with you?”’ 

i. Monsieur, ’’? the poor fellow replied. ‘‘ I am going to join the army, 
and perhaps I shall be killed.: But I would rather be dead than live without 
ever seeing her again, for ever and ever!”’ 

‘¢ There,’? murmured M. de Bauval, ‘‘ there is another man who loves her.”’ 

A few moments later the two horsemen were galloping in the direction 
which Claudin said the diligence had gone. 

‘¢ What object have you in wanting to see Pierronne?’’ said the Count de 
Bauval. 

‘<I want to make sure of her identity with a certain beautiful young lady 
in the city.’’ 

‘¢ Xavier,’’ he continued, ‘‘I am the most unfortunate of men. Of all 
the women I have ever met, Pierronne is the only one worthy of being loved.’’ 

‘‘ That is just what I think of Madame de Flagy,”’ said Xavier. ‘‘ That is 
what every lover thinks of his mistress. You knew, Jules, that I was to be 
married next month, I suppose? ”’ 

Then there was a bend in the road around which they disappeared at a break- 
neck speed, leaving the Cross Roads away behind them. 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE ACCOMPLICES. 


When Xit Huron was about to enter the delapitated dwelling which he 
inhabited, having just returned from his interview with Pierronne, a human 
form started out of the shadow and laid a bony hand on his arm. 

He started back, crying : 

**Who are you ?’”’ 

‘* An old acquaintance, Monsieur Huron. 

_** What’s your name? ’’ 

‘Open the door, and get.a light. I’ve something to say to you. One 
shouldn’t forget his old friends, especially when they have done him a good 
turn.”’ 

Xit hesitated, but yielded ina moment. Opening the door, he lit a candle, 
and, recognizing the old woman before him, he cried: 

** Maraude !”’ 

‘‘ Yes, exactly! Maraude!’’ said she with a sinster smile. ‘I didn’t 
hear from you, so I thought I’d come and see you. Why didn’t you answer 
my letters ?’’ 

‘TI didn’t receive any.’ 

‘‘IT thought so! One it answers two sorts of people,—those whom 
one loves, and those whom one fears. Isn’t it so, Xit >" eR 

‘* Yes. I have always been your friend, Maraude.’ 

‘* And I yours. I have proved it! ’’ 

‘* How?”’ 

‘‘Perhaps you don’t consider it a proof of friendship to give a man free 
entrance to your house, to allow him to go out and come in when he will, with- 
out asking him a single question,—to give him the best your house affords, and 
to serve him like a lord! All, too, for a few wretched bits of money! I have 
been of service to you, Xit, but I do not regret it, for I know you would do as 
much for me if I were in trouble.’’ 

‘* Certainly, certainly,’’ said Xit, uneasily. 

‘‘T am in trouble, Xit,’’ she resumed. ‘‘I have lost every cent I had. 
Gilette stole my money, I was arrested, I fell sick, and Lord knows what not! 
I come to ask you for a crust of bread and a place of refuge.’’ 
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‘* Bread you shall have,’’ said Xit, promptly ; ‘‘ but you cannot stay here, 
Maraude. I will give you some money, and you can live very comfortably at 
Rennes.”’ 

‘*] would rather stay here,’’ she answered. 

** But that cannot be.’”’ 

** Why?”’ 

**T am going to get married.’’ 

‘* What of that? I won’t eat your wife.’’ 

‘* But it cannot be, I tell you! ”’ . 

‘* Very well. How much will you give me to go back to the city?’’ 

Xit hesitated. 

‘* A hundred crowns,’’ he said, presently. 

Maraude burst out, laughing. 

*« Fifteen francsa year! Fifteen francs! Aren’t you ashamed, you miser, 
you !”’ 

‘*« I’m not a miser,”’ said Xit, stoutly. ‘‘ A hundred crowns are not picked 
up every day, let me tell you.”’ 

‘* No; but I know where to get ten thousand francs, Xit. I came here on 
purpose to tell you. I leave it to you to pay me that sum, or Ye 

‘* What ?”’ 

‘* That’s my business. Ten thousand francs for talking fifteen minutes, 





and to be assured, beides, that I won’t be punished for keeping it quiet so long.’’. 


‘*What quiet ?’’ asked Xit, very ill at ease. 

‘One knows what one knows,”’ said the old women. ‘‘ There are certain 
innocent people in the galleys to-night, who might easily be replaced by real 
criminals.”’ 

‘*What do you mean, Meraude?’”’ 

‘*T mean to say that I remember a night when you came in late, pale and 
fearful of being seen. The following day it was said all over the city: ‘A 
crime has been committed!’ Three months after, a young man was convicted. 
You testified against him, but who knows whether you didn’t do more than that?”’ 

‘“Maraude,’’ Xit burst forth, ‘‘ not a word, or e 

‘*T don’t see the axe,’’ she answered. 

‘‘ But I have a knife!’’ he hissed in her ear. 

‘* Keep it!’’ she said, quickly. ‘‘ Don’t be a fool, Xit.’’ 

‘«‘ The banker was rich—very rich. There are people who would give a good 
deal to put you in M. de Lormeuil’s place.”’ 

‘*Me?”’ 

‘< Yes, you, Monsieur Xit! Those people will give me fifty thousand francs 
to speak. Pay me double that, and I'll hold my peace.”’ 

‘*T have nothing to conceal.”’ 

‘* Perhaps not ; but I have something to tell.”’ 

‘‘ Nonsense ! Suppositions, libels,—nothing else !’’ 

‘‘That may be, but they’ll listen to me all the same; and from supposi- 
tions a correct inference may be drawn. It may be that your head won’t be 
solid on your shoulders long !”’ 

Xit was chilled to the heart. 

‘‘ Maraude,”’ he said, ‘‘ I didn’t think you would try to have me executed.”’ 

**T want money.’’ 

‘* Would you take a thousand francs ?”’ 

‘*T am offered ten times as much.”’ 

‘¢ Go for ten thousand then,’’ he said at last. 

‘¢ It is not enough.”’ 

‘¢ How much do you want?’’ 

‘« A hundred thousand.”’ 

‘* Never !”’ 
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‘‘ All right. Then you'll never die of old age, Xit, nor will you marry a 
pretty girl.’”’ 

At the thought of Pierronne the wretch was. seized with a mortal fear. He 
loved the mistress of the Cross Roads with a strong, though ignoble, passion. 
In confronting the possibility of losing her, he felt that he would sacrifice any 
thing to make her his wife. Fora long time he sat and brooded over the 
situation. 

‘¢Come!’’ said Maraude, brusquely, when her patience was worn out. 
‘««T want to go back before daybreak, if I go at all.’’ 

‘¢ Then accept my offer !’’ 

‘¢ Of how much ?”’ 

‘¢Ten thousand francs. I have the money with me, under the bed.’’ 

‘¢One hundred thousand ; nothing else.’’ 

‘T haven’t got it.”’ 

‘‘ The robbery of the banker’s safe amounted to from three to four hundred 
thousand.”’ 

‘“¢T didn’t commit it.”’ 

The old woman laughed derisively. 

‘<If you knew who was pushing these investigations perhaps you’d be 
more reasonable.’’ 

‘*Who is it?”’ 

‘‘Tt is Benoit, M. de Lormeuil’s valet.’’ 

‘* He followed me out of the Court House!’’ cried Xit. 

‘- Very likely, for he saw you enter my house. He was fonder of his master 
than you were of yours—eh, Xit? It wouldn’t have been he who would have 
taken M. de Lormeuil’s cast-off shoes to commit a murder in, or who would 
have sent the poor young man to Brest !’’ 

‘* How long is it since you saw him last ?”’ 

‘¢ Three months.”’ 

‘¢ And you refused ?’’ 

‘* Yes; I gave you the preference.”’ 

‘‘Thanks!’’ said Xit. ‘‘ Where is this Benoit ?”’ 

‘« T have his address.’’ 

‘¢ What is it ?”’ 

‘*Do you think I mean to tell you? You'd shut his mouth as you did 
M. Lingard’s.’’ 

Xit was silent again, and after long deliberation, he said, slowly: 

‘‘T accept the bargain on one condition. You might play false before I 
fulfilled it. Do you know who sent Benoit ?”’ 

‘¢T think the lawyer, M. Angles, advised him.”’ 

‘¢ But who furnished the money ?”’ 

‘IT don’t know. The person who is prosecuting the search don’t seem 
inclined to publicity. If the scent is once lost, it is lost forever.’’ 

** Are you sure ?”’ 

«One can’t be sure of anything,—not even of dying in one’s bed.”’ 

‘« That’s why I think it would be best to get rid of this Benoit entirely.’’ 

‘‘ You are bold,’’ said Maraude. 

‘*No; I am only prudent.”’ 

‘«T’ll have nothing to do with it. I only engage to hold my tongue, if you 
pay me for it.’’ 

‘‘ Very well. But you must give me Benoit’s address! Come.’’ 

‘« Where ?”’ 

‘* To the place where the money is secreted.”’ 

«Ts it far?’’ 

** In the woods.”’ 

“You intend to murder me.”’ 

VoL. CXI.—35. 
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‘* If you think so, stay here. I’ll go alone.’’ 

** Yes, but you won’t come back !”’ 

** Ves, I will.’’ 

‘‘I’d rather follow you. Besides, if I should be murdered, you will die 
for it.”’ 

The two accomplices went out together. Xit took a dark-lantern and a 
pick-axe, gave a shovel to Maraude, and led the way to the spot where the 
money was buried. When they entered the woods it was nearly one o’clock in 
the morning. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—THE APPREHENSION. 


About half an hour after the departure of Jules de Bauval, Father Dimanche 
ascended the stairway and knocked at his niece’s door. 

‘*«Dimanche!’’ she cried, as she admitted him, ‘‘ Dimanche! He loves 
me, he wants to marry me!”’ 

‘*Xit Huron?” 

“Yes!” 

*¢ The wretch ! ”’ 

** He has three hundred thousand francs !”’ 

The old man’s face shone. 

** At last! Here they are—those three hundred thousand francs necessary- 
to our happiness ! ’’ 

‘* To-morrow he is to bring them here.’’ 

‘« To-morrow would be too late. We cannot count upon what may happen. 
This has been the most terrible night I have passed since—but I have an idea, 
an inspiration, Mademoiselle.”’ 

The old man called Claudin and gave him his commands, which ended 
with this observation ,— 

‘“« The life and happiness of Mademoiselle Pierronne are at stake.’’ 

‘« They are indeed,’’ the young girl said, gravely, as Claudin left the house 
in great haste. ‘‘I have suffered so much that I feel a defeat would kill me 
now. When I think of what may result from this coming interview re 

‘It is very near! Claudin has gone to the village to summon the 
gendarmes /”’ 

‘¢ The gendarmes !”’ 

‘‘ Yes, Xit has buried his treasure somewhere, you may believe. He is to 
bring it to-morrow, but he would hardly go after it in broad daylight. Most 
likely he will attempt to secure it before morning. This idea came to me like 
an inspiration. God be praised for it!’’ 

Then Father Dimanche went down on his knees and offered up a fervent 
prayer of thanksgiving, in which Pierronne joined him. 

When they rose, the heavy steps of the gendarmes were audible without. 

‘** You are going with them?’”’ Pierronne asked. 

‘* Yes, Mademoiselle.’’ 

‘¢ Then I will go, too.”’ 

“« Allow me to say, Mademoiselle, that it is very cold, the roads are bad, 


” 
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‘*T will go,’’ said Pierronne, firmly. 

The brigadier came in, and Dimanche explained to him that they wished 
to watch the house of Xit Huron, to see whether he did not go out during the 
night and dig up a treasure which he was suspected of having stolen two years 
before. 

Then Father Dimanche, Pierronne and the gendarmes set out under cover 
of the darkness. Concealing themselves in the shrubbery about Xit’s house, 
they waited in breathless silence. 
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At last the door opened. 

‘¢ They are going out,’’ whispered the brigadier. ‘There are two of them.’’ 

Pierronne pressed the hand of Father Dimanche. 

The light of Xit’s lantern glimmered but faintly through the deep shadows, 
and they followed him with noiseless steps, comparatively secure in their 
concealment. 

The journey lasted an hour—a mortal hour, but never once did Pierronne’s 
feet flag. She could hear her own heart beat, and her whole soul seemed to 
hang on the issue at hand. 

At last the lantern was stationary, and Xit raised it to examine certain 
marks which had been placed on the bark of a white oak. Then he set it down, 
and, taking the pick-axe, began to dig at the root of the tree. 

Maraude stood motionless at his side, leaning upon the handle of the shovel, 
ready to fill up the hole when Xit had taken out the treasure. 

Every blow of that pick-axe seemed aimed at Pierronne’s heart. She sank 
on her knees on the moss unable to sustain herself. 

Xit dug until he had reached a depth of nearly three feet, and then his 
pick-axe struck against something. It was a large crock of earthenware, which 
he raised and uncovered anxiously. 

A package of bank notes and two sacks of money were in it. 

‘‘ Now,’’ said Maraude, ‘let us divide !’’ 

‘*A hundred thousand francs,’’ said Xit. ‘‘ Here’s the money. Now 
give me Benoit’s address.’’ 

At thisdemand, Father Dimanche shrank back, and Pierronne caught hisarm. 

‘« There it is,’’ said Maraude, giving him a bit of rumpled paper. ‘‘ Rue 
de la Monnaie, I have forgotten the number, but he put it down.” 

‘Curse him!’’ muttered Xit between his teeth. ‘* He'll pay for this.’ 

‘¢ And so will you,’’ replied a gruff voice. 

The next instant Xit was thrown to the earth by the brigadier while a 
gendarme laid hold of Maraude. The attack was so sudden and so unexpected 
that neither could make any resistance, and they were handcuffed without 
difficulty. 

‘¢ Look out for the money, Father Dimanche!’’ cried the brigadier. 

At the name of Dimanche, Xit uttered a low cry, and, when he beheld the 
pale, beautiful face of Pierronne before him, he thought himself the victim of 
some terrible hallucination. 

As for Maraude, at the sight of the old man, she stammered forth the 
name of 

‘* Benoit 

‘Benoit !’’ echoed Xit, gnashing his teeth in futile rage. ‘‘ 1am played!”’ 

“You are doomed,’’ said the old man, solemnly. ‘God is just! ”’ 

‘¢Pierronne, Pierronne!’’ cried the wretch. 

‘*Come!’’ said the young girl with great vehemence. ‘I would rather 


'?? 


look at a viper than at this monster ! ”’ 


CHAPTER XXVII.—THE PATERNAL ROOF. 


M. de Kerouet arose at daybreak. For two years he had been a victim to 
insomnia, for his unhappiness was ever present to his mind. 

Hermine’s room was still vacant, but his long days and nights were filled 
with thoughts of his daughter. 

The tea which the servant had brought him was cooling on the tray, where 
he had forgotten it, when his valet entered the room to ask whether he could 
see for a few moment’s the attendant of the convent. M. de Kerouet rose and 
said hastily,— 
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‘““Atonce! At once!” 

The sister presented herself, and delivered into his hands a letter whose 
seal was broken with trembling fingers. 

**My daughter! My beloved Hermine!”’ 

‘*What shall I say to our holy mother, sir?’”’ 

‘*] will be with her in a quarter of an hour.” 

The attendant departed, and without a moment’s delay, M. de Kerouet 
accompanied by Denise repaired to the convent. 

‘* Follow me, sir,’’ said the sister, having seated the governess in an easy 
chair. ‘‘ The mother superior would like to see you up-stairs in your daughter’s 
cell.”’ 

The magistrate followed his black-robed guide through one long corridor 
after another until finally she paused and knocked at a door. 

M. de Kerouet was admitted instantly, but the sight which met his eyes 
arrested him for a moment. 

Hermine was seated at the feet of the Sister Augustine—Hermine, in her 
beautiful morning dress, with a face that shone with happiness and enthusiasm. 
She had not changed in the slightest particular, except to grow more beautiful, 
more mature and more charming. 

When she saw her father, she ran and threw herself in his arms with such 
tenderness and abandon that M. de Kerouet understood instantly that the cause 
of their separation had been removed—that his daughter was restored to him 
entirely. 

‘*Monsieur,’’ said Sister Augustine, ‘‘I give her back to you. Hermine 
was not born to pass her life in a convent. Her qualities are rare and admir- 
able, but they will be better exercised in the world without than in the seclusion 
of our cloister. |During the past two years I have learned to know her well, 
and I speak advisedly.’’ 

M. de Kerouet replied with deep feeling, and Hermine knelt to receive the 
blessing of the mother superior. Then, hastening to the parlor where Denise 
was in waiting, she threw herself in the arms of her beloved friend and gover- 
ness, murmuring this single word,—‘‘ Saved !”’ 

The pen falters in describing what then passed between the two young 
women. They were joyous, merry, and demonstrative. The half of their 
mutual salutations had not been spoken when the carriage drew up in front of 
Hermine’s home and she was conducted into the beautiful salon where all 
appeared just as she had left it. 

‘¢ A letter for Monsieur,’’ said a servant who passed through Hermine’s 
hands a large sealed envelope. 

‘¢ From Vitré,’’ she murmured, as she observed the postmark. 

M. de Kerouet glanced over its contents. His face became deadly pale, 
and he leaned against the mantel for support. 

‘¢ Thank God!’’ he cried, fervently. 

‘* What is it, father? Is anything the matter ?”’ 

‘‘Monsieur,’’ stammered Denise, seeing him greatly moved, ‘‘is anything 
wrong? Oh, sir, tell us, in heaven’s name ?”’ 

‘No, no!” the magistrate answered, hastily snatching Hermine in his 
arms, and pressing the governess’ hand with great warmth. ‘‘I have never 
been happier in my life. My daughter has come back to me, and my conscience 
is clear again since the man whom I feared to have innocently condemned to a 
life in the galleys is about to be set free. A miracle has been worked! The 
light is dawning !”’ 

** What miracle ? What light ?’’ cried Mademoiselle Hubert. 

** You do not ask me,’’ he said, kissing Hermine on the forehead. ‘‘A 
moment ago I said, ‘ Thank God!’ I might have cried, ‘Thank Love!’ But 
they are one and the same.’ 
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“‘Sir?’’ faltered Denise. 

‘«« Ah, see how our witch here keeps her secret! I will tell youmine. This 
is official: ‘At last we have a clue to a terrible mystery which, for want of 
solution, has occasioned great suffering. The real assassin of M. Lingard, the 
unfortunate banker, was arrested yesterday in the suburbs of Vitré, when in the 
act of digging up the treasure which prompted him to commit that horrible 
murder. ‘The three hundred thousand francs were found intact at the foot of 
an oak tree. Xit Huron had taken with him, upon this nocturnal expedition, 
an old woman called Maraude, who is well-known to the police of Rennes. In 
the presence of the proofs and his accomplice, Huron confessed all. Both 
criminals were conveyed to the city in irons. 

P. S.—The gendarmes were put on the track of the murderer by an inn 
keeper, the proprietor of the Cross Roads Hotel, who was known in that neigh- 
borhood as Father Dimanche. This remarkable old man has been living in 
disguise for almost two years, and is no other person than Benoit, who has 
served the de Lormeuil family for forty years.’’ 

‘¢ Faithful old Benoit! ’’ cried Denise. 

‘¢ And what a quick wit must have guided him! ”’ 

‘* Do you think so, father?’’ said Hermine, smiling ; and then she added, 
with emotion, ‘‘ What are you going to do?”’ 

‘‘ Write to Brest, and bring M. de Lormeuil here. He will be a witness 
in the second trial.”’ 

“¢Then ?”’ 

‘‘When Huron is convicted and sentenced, I will do my best to make 
amends to this unfortunate young man for the wrong he has suffered.”’ 

‘< And he will have Benoit to thank,’’ said Hermine, smiling. ‘*‘ Now go 
away, father. Denise and I have a great deal to say to each other.’’ 

‘You are candid, at least! ”’ 

‘‘ Well, you know me of old.”’ 

‘But Denise ?”’ 

‘¢ Denise has a secret, father. If ever I learn it—— 

‘* You will keep it faithfully,’’ the governess hastened to say. 

‘« Tt is more serious than I thought,’’ whispered Hermine, slipping an arm 
around her waist, and M. de Kerouet left them together. 

‘* Now we shall have a talk,’’ cried Hermine. 

‘Speak, my child,’’ replied Denise. ‘* You have mucn to tell me, I know, 
but I-——”’ 

‘Ah, Denise! It is not the most startling events that constitute the best 
romances and the sweetest stories. But, for my part, what I have to say may 
be summed up in four words, ‘ 7 have saved him /’”’ 

“tee 

‘* Love is capable of anything, Denise! I have lived for two years with no 
other object in view and I have triumphed. I have collected my proofs, pro- 
cured my witnesses, and prepared the case so that there can be but one judgment. 
Louis de Lormeuil is saved and by me!’’ 

‘* Happy girl! ’’ murmured Denise. ‘‘To do so much for him whom you 
love! ”’ 

‘*But you, Denise—how fares it with that mysterious romance of which 
you told me? Does he know that you love him?”’ 

‘¢T think not—I do wish to think so! ”’ 

‘¢ But you fear it ?”’ 

‘‘ Hermine, ask me no more questions. No; not a word, if you love me. 
I am very unhappy, my child, and I see that my only hope of tranquility is in 
the life you would have adopted. I have long since determined to seek refuge 
in a convent from this unhappy passion. You are fortunate, Hermine, in being 
able to restore to him whom you love his liberty and his honor. I can only 
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bring disapproval and criticism upon one whom I would die rather than injure. 
People would smile at his weakness, and most likely they would blame me. 
No. It is better far to go with a broken heart while there is yet time, while 
your return acquits me of my duties to—your—father.”’ 

Denise bowed her head on the young girl’s shoulder, and wept. 

‘* You must not bury yourself!’’ cried Hermine. ‘‘ Denise, if he knew 
that you loved him so, surely he would love you in return! ’”’ 

‘* Be silent, Hermine! Be silent—before your father—if you pity me!”’ 

Her passionate earnestness forbade further remonstrance. When M. de 
Kerouet returned, Hermine received him affectionately, and Denise excused 
herself on the plea of household duties. 

‘* Have you forgiven me, father?’’ said Hermine, softly. 

** My daughter,’’ replied the attorney-general, ‘‘ it is my place to ask for- 
giveness, if you can grant it.’’ 

‘* Since he is safe—yes!’’ 

‘* But that is not all.”’ 

Hermine paled suddenly, and regarded him with painful anxiety. 

‘Do not be alarmed, my daughter. He has nothing to fear. He is safe 
and he will be happy. But I, whom you have abandoned, what is to become 
of me? For two years I have lived in solitude the most oppressive. How can 
I bear it forever? A lovely woman has taken pity on me, Hermine, and if love 
did not belong by right to youth alone 

‘It does not!’’ Hermine said, hastily. ‘‘ Your happiness shall also be 
complete. I have divined the truth, father ; but let us keep our secret, and 
conspire together.’’ 

Hermine put her hand over her father’s mouth, for at that instant Denise 
entered the room'looking even paler and more despondent than ever. 





CHAPTER XXVIII.—TueE Last TRIAL. 


Public sympathy was so strongly with Louis de Lormeuil that the arrest of ° 


Xit was the occasion for lively demonstrations. The friends of the innocent 
young convict were carried away by this unexpected triumph, and so bitter was 
the feeling against the real assassin that it was likely he would be punished with 
all the severity of the law. 

Benoit was covered with glory, and was again and again besought to repeat 
the details of the detection. The Cross Roads Hotel was visited by hundreds, 
whose curiosity was greatly piqued at what they learned of Pierrone, the Rose 
of Vitré. 

When questioned concerning her, Benoit answered : 

‘‘T couldn’t keep the inn all by myself, so I got my niece to help me. 
Now that I have no longer any need of her, I have sent her back home.”’ 

Meanwhile, under the direction of M. de Kerouet, measures were promptly 
taken for the deliverance of Louis de Lormeuil. It was not long ere the day 
dawned when he stepped forth from the galleys a free man ! 

Once more the Court of Assizes was in session. Once more Louis de 
Lormeuil was present in the court-room, but under different auspices! He 
gave the testimony required of him calmly, without animosity or resentment, as 
though the man against whom he was testifying had never put his head in 
dangerous proximity to the axe. 

In the reserved seats, as on that other awful occasion, the ladies were 
comfortably settled, with Mademoiselle de Kerouet, Claire and Madame de 
Flagy in their midst. 

Claire had changed very much within the past two years. Her eyes were 
shadowed by dark circles, and the smile on her lips had given place to an 
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expression of deep melancholy. When she heard again for the first time Louis’ 
clear and manly voice, she trembled like a leaf. 

When M. de Lormeuil had concluded his testimony, he seated himself near 
M. Angles, while Xit Huron was summoned into the witness-box. 

The unhappy wretch made a full confession of his guilt, and told, with the 
most minute details, the manner in which the murder had been committed. 
He said that he had planned the robbery in such a way as to throw suspicion 
on M. de Lormeuil, and that he had purposely worn a pair of the latter’s cast- 
off shoes, in the hope of escaping detection. When he spoke of Pierronne, his 
voice sounded like a death-rattle ; his eyes flashed with a lurid light, and he 
looked about the court-room half in expectation of seeing the Rose of Vitré. 
But there were no women present except the elegant ladies of fashion who 
occupied the reserved seats. 

‘< That girl betrayed me,’’ he said, savagely. ‘‘ I loved her so well that I 
meant to give her all my money. It was for her that I followed Maraude ; it 
was the fear of losing her that made me tremble. She was in league with Benoit, 
and she sacrificed me to save M. de Lormeuil.’’ 

Pierronne was inquired after, but Benoit begged that she might be excused 
from appearing in court. She would make a deposition, if required, but she 
had nothing to add to the testimony he had already given. 

‘« Bring her, bring her!’’ cried the prisoner. ‘‘ I want to see her again ! 
I loved her so well !”’ 

His grief was real at least, and Angles said to Louis in a low voice: 

‘¢ Pierronne doomed him for your sake! ”’ 

‘¢ Then the woman who saved me ‘"? 

‘< Is known as the Rose of Vitré. I tried in vain to get a glimpse of her. 
M. de Bauval and I followed her to Rennes on horseback, but she discovered 
and managed to avoid us. My friend Jules is in love with her.”’ 

‘What! The Count de Bouval ?”’ 

*«Just so. Benoit declares the young lady is his niece, but Jules is just as 
positive that she is nothing of the sort.’’ 

Xit, who had filled the court-room with lamentations, was finally quieted, 
and the trial proceeded. There was something awful in the rapid march of 
justice. The wretched prisoner was convicted at once by the jury, who did not 
even leave the box; and, after receiving his death sentence, he was taken into 
custody by the gendarmes. 

Louis de Lormeuil was at once surrounded by a crowd of people who 
hastened to congratulate him. The young ladies smiled and bowed to him. 
One alone averted her face. It was Claire. Yet a terrible weight had just been 
lifted from her heart. As for Mademoiselle de Kerouet, she was beautiful and 
serene. 

‘* How lovely the attorney-general’s daughter is!’’ Xavier remarked to 
Louis. ‘‘And she wanted to take the veil, they say! But fortunately she gave up 
the idea. It would have been a pity if society had lost so charming a member.”’ 

Louis was escorted home by a crowd of his friends, but he hesitated before 
entering the room which he had quitted under such a dark cloud. 

Benoit came to the door to receive him, and, overcome by his emotions, 
the young man threw himself in the arms of his faithful servant. 

There were few dry eyes that witnessed this meeting. 

__ ‘*Welcome, welcome, monsieur!’’ cried the old man in a voice that 
vibrated with joy and triumph, and he conducted Louis to the door of the 
salon, which he threw open to admit his master and the guests who followed him. 

Louis started in surprise, for the whole aspect of the room had been changed. 
The white and gold furniture which might have recalled so many painful recol- 
lections, had been spirited away, and in its place there was an entirely new 
suit of blue and silver. Delicate lace curtains and lambrequins of pale blue 
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damask were hung at the windows ; the walls, the carpet, the mantel ornaments— 
all was in harmony and in the most exquisite taste. 

A woman’s hand had left the traces of its fingers in that beautiful apart- 
ment. Louis’ artist soul expanded in the presence of so much beauty. Turning 
to Benoit, he said with deep emotion : 

‘* You alone know her name, my friend! You alone can complete my 
happiness by revealing her identity! Who is she, Benoit ?’’ 

‘*T have never betrayed a secret,’’ said the old man, with a quiet smile. 
‘¢ Forgive me, monsieur, but what you ask is impossible.’’ 

“é Why ? id 

‘*T have sworn not to betray her, monsieur. But be patient, sir! The 
lilies-of-the-valley will soon be in bloom.’’ 

‘¢ And I shall see their guardian spirit ?’’ 

‘* You will see more than a spirit, monsieur! I myself have seen an angel.’’ 


CHPATER XXIX.—THE SPIRIT OF THE LILIES. 


The house of the attorney-general was brilliantly illuminated, and the 
sound of sweet music was wafted through the elegant rooms where all the beauty 
and fashion of Rennes were gathered. M. de Kerouet was giving a reception 
in honor of Louis de Lormeuil, who was received by society with open arms, as 
a martyr and a hero. 

The ladies seemed to have surpassed themselves in the splendor of their 
toilettes which lent an additional charm to the interior of the attorney-general’s 
superb residence. 

Madame Sauvoix was there, dressed in pure white silk with bunches of 
narcissus and fern in her hair. Her face was almost as colorless as her dress 
which floated about her like a snowy cloud. She had grown quite thin, too, 
and her eyes had a sad, far-away look which did not escape the observing Mme. 
Aubry. 

Gabrielle de Flagy, now the beautiful bride of Xavier Angles, fluttered 
about in an exquisite toilette of pale pink tulle covered with dainty moss rose- 
buds, and frills of soft white lace. Her face shone with happiness which was 
reflected in the eyes of her adoring husband. 

Denise wore a lovely white crepe relieved by bunches of violets, and never 
before had she appeared so fair to the eyesof Hermine. Every woman’s beauty 
seemed to show to the best advantage. Silk and velvet rustled softly through 
the great salons, and the perfume of flowers was wafted everywhere on the wings 
of melody. 

A young violinist was astonishing the musical connoisseurs by his wonderful 
variations upon an old French ballad which begins,— 


“ Oh, let who will accuse thee, 
My faith shall still be thine!” 


When Louis entered the room, a crowd of ladies and gentlemen surrounded 
the young virtuose, but though he could not see him, he recognized instantly 
the delicate bow and wonderful execution which had beguiled his lonely evenings 
in the galleys at Brest. 

‘«She is here,’? he murmured, and then leaning towards a young man 
whom he did not know, but who was in fact no other than Jules de Bauval, he 
inquired the name of the violinist. 

Just then, the violin solo being finished, a soft accompaniment was begun 
on the piano, and a clear, fresh, tender voice echoed through the room with 
wonderful sweetness. The song was from Za Favorita, and began, ‘‘ Oh, my 
Fernando! ”’ 
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At the very first notes Jules de Bauval started to his feet, trembling with 
emotion. 

‘‘Pierronne!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Pierronne!”’ 

Louis caught his arm. 

‘* Who is singing, Monsieur?’’ he asked, eagerly. ‘* Do you know?”’ 

‘<It is Pierronne,’’ the count answered in a despairing voice. 

‘¢ Pierronne,’’ said Louis, slowly, ‘‘the woman to whom I owe my liberty!’”’ 

Then he tried to make his way to the piano, but it was quite impossible’ 
through the crowd, and he was forced to stop in the window, which had been 
deserted. As he stood there, he did not at first observe a lady who was seated 
upon an easy chair, and who rose hastily as he approached. 

When his eyes fell upon her pale face, which was wet with uncontrolled 
tears, he recoiled as though he beheld a spectre. 

The young woman struggled for a moment to find her voice, but all that 
she could say was with a gesture of passionate supplication,— 

‘* Forgive me! ”’ 

She swayed towards him, and would have fallen, had he not supporied her. 

‘‘ Madame,’’ he said in a low, grave tone, “I have already forgiven, and I 
will forget you. You were weak, ‘and the strength of my love could not inspire 
a heart like yours with devotion. It was I alone who loved. And I mistook 
the echo of my passion for the voice of yours. But my sufferings are over now. 
If it can give you any satisfaction to know that I cherish no resentment nf 

“‘None?’’ she repeated. 

Louis shook his head gently. 

‘¢ Besides,’’ he added, ‘‘ you have suffered, too.’’ 

‘« Torture !’’ she answered in a choking voice. 

‘‘ You have had no one to console you, either—nothing to assuage the 
pangs of remorse—while I have heard an angel speaking of hope and bi 

‘¢ Love,’’ Claire added, hastily. 

‘¢ And love—yes!”’ 

‘‘T know it,’’ she said. ‘‘ Listen to me, Louis—M. de Lormeuil! I have 
earned by two years of suffering the right to accuse myself before you. We will 
never meet again, except as strangers. Let me swear to you that I never 
believed you would be convicted. I did not believe it possible. I was driven, 
pressed, compelled to be silent on the pain of losing my child forever, and of 
condemning her to an inheritance of shame. But if I had fully realized that 
your life—your liberty were in danger, I would have spoken at all hazards. As 
God lives, Louis! they told me that you could not be convicted, that the 
proofs were not sufficient. Then, after you were sentenced, and the situation 
came to me with crushing force, it was too late for me to speak. Oh, my God! 
What did I not suffer then? But I found I was not alone. By accident, I dis- 
covered that a young girl whose secret I had never guessed before, loved you 
with her whole soul. To her I made my confession, and into her hands I gave 
the task of your vindication. Since then I have never ceased to pray for your 
deliverance. Iam punished fully. Your love for her is greater even than your 
contempt for me. The love of one woman was your ruin; the love of another 
shall be your salvation.”’ 

‘‘T forgive you, Madame,’’ said Louis with profound emotion. “<I for- 
give you in her name.”’ 

He rested his hand on the casement of the window, and, as he did so, he 
observed two sprays of lily of the valley. 

*¢ She is here to-night ?’’ he said, eagerly. 

‘“*Yes,’’ Claire replied. 

«¢ Where is she ?”’ 


‘‘ Waiting for you, perhaps.’’ 
‘¢ But Ido not know her—not even her name. Tell me, Madame ; whoisshe ?”’ 
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‘* An angel.”’ 

‘‘] know it, But is she beautiful ?’’ 

‘* The most beautiful woman in Rennes.”’ 

‘* And I shall see her! Oh, heaven be praised! ’’ 

‘* Farewell,’’ said Claire, ‘‘ farewell forever. The past is dead between us. 
I hope you may be happy.’’ 

‘* Adieu,’’ Louis answered, softly, ‘‘ Adieu, Madame.”’ 

He held out his hand as he spoke, and she seized it eagerly. A tear dropped 
upon it and she said in a low voice,— 

** God help me to atone for my sin.”’ 

Then without another word, she glided away, leaving him silent and pensive. 

He was not in a mood to return to the gay company in the salon, and, 
stepping through the open window, he made his way into the garden which was 
lighted with colored lanterns, and looked like a portion of fairyland. 

Under the shadow of a large elm, upon a marble seat, Louis threw himself 
down, and lay there listening to the splashing of the fountains and the exquisite 
notes of the violin which were born to his ears on the soft night wind. 

The musician was playing ‘‘ Blondel’s Song,’’ and it seemed to Louis that 
he was transported once more to the galleys at Brest. The scenes and recol- 
lections of his imprisonment glided before him. He was receiving her first 
letter; he was inhaling the perfume of her flowers; he saw a woman, dressed in 
black, crossing his work-room ; now she tossed him her handkerchief wet with 
tears. 

So vivid were the memories that crowded upon him, and so full was his 
heart with love and gratitude that he bowed his head, and wept. 

When he raised it again he beheld before him a young girl, dressed in white 
and crowned with lilies of the valley—a young girl of delicate and exquisite 
beauty, who smiled with enchanting sweetness, and leaned toward him in a kind 
of rapture. 

Louis thought he was still dreaming. He extended his arms, and uttered 
a low cry of joy. 

The vision did not vanish, and throwing himself on his knees at her feet, 
he snatched one of her beautiful hands. 

He did not speak. He looked, and looked again, as though fearful that 
his senses deceived him, and dreading to pronounce a word that would break 
this heavenly charm, which pervaded his whole being. 

The perfume of the lilies went to his head ; he was intoxicated, and, lifting 
the hem of her beautiful dress, he kissed it with passionate ardor. 

The violinist played an enchanting melody, but infinitely more musical 
was the voice of the young girl as she said softly,— 

** Louis, it is I—your unknown friend.’’ 

‘¢ Speak! Speak on!’’ he stammered. 

‘¢T am not a dream,’’ she continued with exquisite grace. ‘‘ I am here— 
a reality—the woman who refused to make known her identity till she was sure 
that the love you felt for her was stronger than the passion which it succeeded. 
I did not—I do not wish to surprise your heart—to take it by storm after weak- 
ening its fortification by my tears. I attempted to console you in giving you 
your liberty. But now you are free. I will not bind you by any confession 
you have made to me out of the gratitude and goodness of your heart. <A love 
that was founded on those sentiments could not satisfy me. Do not think you 
are in honor bound to me, for I do not consider you so, and, in giving you your 
liberty and honor, I have repaid myself for anything that I may have done.”’ 

Louis was still silent. He watched her in a kind of ecstasy. 

‘‘T have kept my word,’’ she resumed. ‘‘ Behold me! your unknown 
friend in the Court of Assizes, on the road to Brest, Pierronne, the peasant, the 
spirit of the lilies, all in one!”’ 
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**T recognize you,’’ he faltered. ‘‘I had dreamed of you as you are, 
though less beautiful perhaps. You have saved me—given me my life! To this 
great good, add a still greater! What would my liberty be without you, my 
darling, my beloved? Will you not consent to complete the task you have 
begun so nobly? Be my wife—my love, my life, my all. I adore you!”’ 

At this moment some one called,— 

‘‘Hermine! Hermine!”’ 

It was Mademoiselle Denise. 

‘‘ Good heavens! ’’ cried Louis, springing to his feet, ‘‘ you are 

‘< The spirit of the lilies,’’ she said, archly, and slipped out of his arms, 
gliding across the lawn to join Denise. 


%? 





CHAPTER XXX.—Two BETROTHALS. 


Louis darted after the two young girls who flew like birds along the garden 
walk and took refuge in the ball-room, which was now almost deserted. The 
guests were assembled in the salon, and were already dispersing. 

Among those who lingered was M. Aubry, the notary, who was playing 
cards with the attorney-general. When the game was finished the host con- - 
ducted him into the blue boudoir, where Xavier Angles and his lovely bride 
were seated with several other intimate friends, among whom was Jules de Bauval. 
The unfortunate Count had ascertained the identity of Pierronne, the peasant, 
and the beauty of Mademoiselle de Kerouet proved even more fatal to his 
happiness than that of the mysterious Rose of Vitré. 

There was a table in the center of the blue boudoir, which was covered 
with imposing documents, pens, ink, paper, seals and what not. 

Meanwhile Denise and Hermine were in search of the young violinist. 
They found him seated in an alcove. 

‘¢Monsieur,’’ said Hermine, ‘‘ music is a divine language—which you 
speak with great fluency. It was in my name that Louise, the poor girl at Brest, 
asked you to play every evening for the diversion of an unhappy prisoner in the 
galleys. I had heard you play, and s 

‘‘ Ah, mademoiselle,’’ the young man said, with tears in his eyes, ‘‘ you 
have done for me what I did not expect even from Heaven. You have sent me 
a Stradivarius! And then the money! O, mon Dieu! It is impossible to 
express my gratitude.’’ 

‘Do not try,’’ she said, gayly. ‘I will tell you how to repay me in the 
best coin.”’ 

‘* How ?”’ he said, eagerly. 

‘* By composing my wedding-march.”’ 

‘* Your wedding-march?’’ murmured Louis, who had followed her, and 
was at her side just in time to catch those words. 

‘* When is it to be played ?’’ the violinist inquired. 

Hermine blushed like a rose, and looked down demurely. 

‘*« That I cannot say,’’ she replied. ‘‘ Whenever it pleases my father.’’ 

Then she turned quickly, and would have glided past Louis, but he caught 
her hand. 

‘* Mademoiselle,’’ he said, ‘‘I think I am losing my senses. Have pity on 
me! Let me hear my fate without delay, for I cannot endure this suspense. 
Speak to me, Hermine—Pierronne! You know that I love you—adore you!”’ 

‘¢M. de Lormeuil,’’ said Denise, smiling at his impetuosity, ‘‘is it not 
M. de Kerouet’s place to answer you ?”’ 

‘‘ Just so,’’ said the attorney-general, slipping his arm through that of 
Louis. ‘‘ I was looking for you, my friend.”’ 

Then they all entered the blue boudoir together. 
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‘«* This evening,’’ said the magistrate, addressing M. de Lormeuil, “ I threw 
open my house in your honor, to publicly testify that it was only the law that 
made me your antagonist ; but I am painfully conscious that the great mistake 
I unwittingly made is not yet expiated. You have regained your liberty, your 
social position and your honor. Still you have suffered much, and you are 
quite alone. Your uncle is departed, and many of your friends are scattered. 
But if I were to find you a father, and a wife, if my home were to become yours, 
if, instead of calling you ‘ my friend,’ I said ‘ my son,’—do you think I should 
have cancelled my debt ?’’ 

‘* A hundred times over!’’ cried Louis, snatching his hand in a kind of 
transport. 

*¢ And you, sweet spirit ?’’ asked M. de Kerouet, turning towards Hermine. 

She took a flower from her breast, and laid it on the contract which 
M. Aubry had already drawn up. 

‘* There is my signature!’’ she said. 

The notary read the agreement, but neither she nor Louis heard it. They 
glanced at one another, smiled, and trembled from very excess of joy. 

All who were present signed the contract, and among the first after the be- 
trothed lovers, and M. de Kerouet, came the faithful Benoit. M. Aubry put the 
document in his porte-folio, and looked at the attorney-general in a quizzical way. 

‘* You are very happy,’’ said Denise, in a low tone. ‘‘ You are going to 
marry the man whom you love, while "9 

‘¢ While you, Denise ?’’ asked Hermine. 

‘* To-morrow I shall see him for the last time. I have no longer the power 
to struggle with myself, and I will enter the convent at once.”’ 

‘* Father !’’ cried Hermine, in dismay. ‘‘ Denise says she is going to take 
the veil.”’ 

‘* Not if I can help it,’’ said the magistrate, taking the governess’ trembling 
hand. ‘‘ Mademoiselle Hubert, will you marry me? It is possible for you to 
render both Hermine and myself happy. You can give her a mother after her 
own heart, and me a wife whom I will fondly cherish. Abandon the convent, 
Denise. Do not leave me alone at the moment when my only child is about 
to forsake me.”’ 

‘* Monsieur ’’ stammered the trembling girl, whocould not credit her ears. 

‘‘Do not refuse him,’’ urged Hermineinalowvoice. ‘‘He loves you, Denise.” 

‘¢ Mademoiselle,’ said Louis, ‘‘ you cannot think of declining his offer! ”’ 

«* But ’? Denise began, and then finished with a burst of tears which 
she hid on Hermine’s shoulder. 

‘You will consent,’? murmured M. de Kerouet, drawing her hand through 
his arm. ‘‘ Mademoiselle, I desire it more than anything in this world.’’ 

‘««QOh, sir!’’ the sweet governess said, hastily. ‘I will do anything to 
render you happy.”’ 

‘<T guessed the secret !’’ whispered Hermine, triumphantly, 

Denise blushed, and pressed her hand in an excess of happiness which she 
had never dreamed was in store for her. 

The day was just breaking when the second contract was signed, but no 
one thought of weariness. 

A dainty breakfast was served before the party broke up. Among those 
who were present was the Abbé of the prison where Louis had been confined. 

‘Monsieur |’ Abbé,’’ the young man said when the repast was over,’’ could 
you marry us in a fortnight ?”’ 

‘In a fortnight, Xit Huron will be executed. May God have mercy on 
his soul !’’ 











‘‘Amen!’’ said Louis. ‘‘ But to off-set that gloomy intelligence, let me j 


inform you that we have succeeded in obtaining a pardon for Jean. He has 
been liberated, and is now on his way to Rennes. I have engaged him as my 
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THE SONG OF THE CYCLONE. 


valet, while my fiancée intends to train Louise for her maid. 


475 


I want Benoit to 


rest now ; but I shall always keep him near me.’ 
Jules de Bauval was conversing with Hermine at that moment. 
‘Can you forgive my infatuation, mademoiselle ?’’ he said in a low tone. 


“‘ Readily,’”’ she replied. 
friends, Monsieur Count.’’ 


‘‘T dare not accept the offer,’’ he replied. 


for now and forever. 


A fortnight later, the Cathedral 


“¢ We shall be glad to consider you as one of our 


‘*T must say farewell to you, 


organ pealed forth the most majestic 


harmony, and three brides were led to the altar, where a triple-marriage cere- 
mony was performed. The contracting parties were Hermine and Louis de 


Lormeuil, Denise and M. de Kerouet, Louise and Jean, 


In these three happy 


unions were reflected the images of three loves, born under different circum- 
stances and subjected to different tests, but similar in their strength, purity and 


devotion. 
three brides more worthy of happiness. 


Never did the sun shine on three happier brides, and never were 


« All’s well that ends well,’’ they say, 


and so it is with this heart history recorded in the Court of Assizes. 
FINIS. 
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THE SONG OF 


I rise from my couch at the dawning of day, 
I creep from my covert and hasten away 
On my mission of terror to village and plain, 
Leaving havoc and death in my desolate train. 
The hoofs of my courser with lightning are shod, 
And my spirit is clothed with the vengeance of 
God. 
With feelings of joy at the ravage I’ve wrought, 
I speed on my way with the swiftness of thought. 
Muttering and grumbling, 
Roaring and rumbling, 
Snarling and growling, 
Shrieking and howling, 
Rushing along on my journey alone, 
I sing you the song of the wild Cyclone. 


From whence do I journey? and where do I dwell ? 
Where the earthquake is rocked in the cradles of 
hell; 
Where the deadly sirocco and with’ring simoom, 
Inhale renewed strength from the plague-ridden 
tomb ; 
Where the forces of nature are ever combined— 
Where Boreas reigns—in the Caves of the Wind ; 
Where the God of the Tempest, with whiffs of 
his breath 
Sends his children abroad on their missions of 
death ; 
Where typhoons are rushing, 
Where glaciers are crushing, 
Where the hurricane dashes, 
Where the avalanche crashes 
The ice-fettered seas of the bleak frigid zone,— 
All these are the homes of the dreaded Cyclone. 


I wander at will over ocean and land, 
Dealing death and destruction with prodigal hand; 
Strewing wreckage and ruin o’er mountain and 


vale, 
While the blood of my victims ensanguine my trail. 





THE CYCLONE. 


I make no distinction; the righteous and just 
I grind, with the wicked and vile, in the dust; 
Patrician and pauper—bright youth and old age, 
Are victims, alike, to my pitiless rage. 

Cursing and groaning, 

Praying and moaning, 

Sobbing and sighing, 

Mangled and dying, 
And quivering masses of flesh and bone, 
Are some of the fruits of the wild Cyclone. 


I come with a leap, and I leave,with a bound; 
The shrieks of my victims to Heaven resound, 
But I laugh at their agony—scoff at their fright, 
And check not an instant my death-dealing flight. 
No prayers of the helpless for mercy can stay 
The wrath of the Cyclone, when once on its way; 
Nor neither can man, in his impotent force, 
Turn the Cyclone aside from its own chosen course. 

Tearing and crashing, 

Charging and ‘dashing, 

Whirling and rushing, 

Grinding and crushing, 
I rend my way through iron and stone, 
For nothing can baffle the wild Cyclone. 


One breath from my lips, and the forest is down; 
To the four points of Heaven I scatter the town; 
I furrow the landscape with gashes and seam, 
The strong massive bridges I hurl in the stream. 
The greatest creations of man’s cunning skill, 
Are ground into chaff in my aerial mill ; 
My rule is supreme on the sea and the land, 
For I'm subject to naught but Jehovah’s command. 

Blasting and smiting, 

Searing and blighting, 

Hurling and scattering 

Wrenching and shattering, 
Twisting and tearing my way along, 
I sing you the Cyclone’s terrible song. 

Charles L. Northrup. 








ONE NIGHT’S HISTORY. 


BY DORA HASTINGS. 


It was a very old love-story, indeed. One hardly expects a love-story to 
last through five years of silence and separation. 

This is the way of it; 

I was visiting my friend Nannie Reynolds, when I, Valerie Westlake, was 
a school-girl of seventeen,—tall, gauche, silent and shy, with a plain and 
unbecoming wardrobe, and no style to speak of, yet Nannie’s brother Jack fell 
in love with me. 

Well, it only lasted, the engagement, that is, for a very few months. We 
were entirely too poor to think of marrying, and so it ended by our sending 
back two bundles of letters, and offering to ‘‘ be friends’’ in future. 

That was five yearsago. Iam Nannie’s guest once more,—Nannie Bernard 
now, and at present I am engaged in the pleasing task of arraying myself 
‘¢in gloss of satin and shimmer of pearls’’ for the Kimball German. 

At this moment, though I have not yet seen him. Jack Reynolds is in the 
house. He came just after dinner, and he is going tothe Kimball’s with us to-night. 

‘*T wonder, oh, I wonder !’’ say I to myself, as I regard the reflection m 
my mirror, ‘‘ what will he think of me?’’ 

«IT am changed—yes, but I fancy most people would think it a change for 
the better. I was an awkward little school-girl in those days, now—thanks to 
Uncle Middleton’s money—I am a well-dressed, passably good-looking, and 
self-possessed woman.’’ 

As I step back, and crane my neck over my shoulder to observe the set of 
my pale green train, that glistens, Undine-like, for a yard or more behind me, 
Nannie comes in. 

** How lovely you look, Val!’’ she says, with hearty admiration. ‘‘I think 
there is a surprise in store for Jack.”’ 

** He knows I am here,”’ say I with well-simulated indifference. 

**No, I haven’t told him, Valerie,’’ with a sudden mutinous gleam in her 
dark eyes. ‘‘ If you don’t read that young man a lesson you don’t deserve to be 
called a woman.’’ 

‘« The play isn’t worth the candle,’’ I remark, witha laugh. ‘‘Aren’t some 
of those flowers for me ? I want some white roses.”’ 

_ ‘*T brought them for that purpose,’ said she, helping to fasten them in my 
hair, and making up the great flower-garden that fashion insists upon planting 
on one’s left shoulder. 

‘< I’m ready now, I think. Let us go down.” 

The two gentlemen look up, hearing the soft rustle of silken trains as we 
enter; and I see Jack turn towards his sister in evident expectation of the 
introduction which does zof follow. , 

For a moment I pause in half-malicious enjoyment of his embarrassment, 
then I smile as I offer my hand. 

“ «Ts it really ‘ought of sight, out of mind,’ Mr. Reynolds?”’ 

Then a sudden flash of recognition comes to him. ‘Pardon me,’’ he 
says, “ your voice at least is unchanged. There was no room for improvement 
left in that.’’ 

The compliment is delicately veiled, and is acceptable, of course. 

He places my wrap upon my shoulders, possesses himself of a loose white 
rose-bud from my flower-garden as he does so, and we follow Nannie and her 
liege-lord down to the carriage. 

Somewhat to my surprise, he fails to avail himself of the first dance, which 
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by courtesy falls to his share. I feela little piqued, but since I am not ‘* left ’’ 
it makes but little difference. 

Nevertheless, as dance follows dance in rapid succession, and he still avoids 
me, I cannot help a realization of the preacher’s meaning when he insists that 
‘« all is vanity.”’ 

Just after supper little Clarence Minor decoys me out into the conservatory 
and blunders through a proposal. Heaven knows what he wants to marry me 
for, unless it is that my yearly income needs five figures to count it. 

With that uncomplimentary feeling in my heart, I dismiss him with very 
little ceremony ; and am sitting a rather limp and dejected figure for all my 
finery, under a big oleander-tree that is the pride of Mrs. Kimball’s heart. 

‘«Valerie!’’ says a voice behind me, ‘‘ isn’t it my turn now?”’ 

‘* For what?’’ I ask, making no welcoming movement. 

But he seats himself beside me without waiting for any invitation. 

I feel foolish, and devote myself to smoothing out the wrinkles in the glove 
that lies in my lap. 

‘Well, for a waltz, perhaps.’’ Answering my question, ‘‘ Five years ago 
you didn’t waltz.”’ 

‘* My card,’’ displaying it, ‘‘ was open to you as to others, at the beginning 
of the evening. It is full now, you see.’’ 

‘*But you might throw one of those other fellows over, and sit out the 
dance with me here.”’ 

The cool impertinence of this enrages me, and I rise to make a dignified 
exit, and of course I drop my glove. 

He picks it up, but does not restore it. 

I laugh a gay little laugh that somehow has an unpleasant ring to it, as I 
quote half under my breath 


“And the first time I will send 
A white rose-bud for a guerdon, 


And the second time a glove ” 





‘‘ And the third,’’ he takes up the quotation promptly, ‘‘I may unbend 
from my pride to whisper pardon, if he comes to claim my love.” 


I stare in some astonishment. aif the 
‘‘ Ah!’? said he, laughing in turn, ‘it is not more surprising for me to have 


learned to quote Mrs. Browning than for you to have learned to waltz and flirt.’’ 

‘‘T don’t flirt,’’ I retort, resenting the imputation, as much as I enjoy the 
reality. ‘‘ MayI trouble you to let me pass?’’ for he is standing in the door-way. 

‘‘ Certainly, Miss Westlake.” And just then my partner comes to seek 
me, and I have the sorry satisfaction of leaving him to his own devices. 

Soon after that, I see Jack go up and speak to: his sister, and presently I 
see that he has left the room. 

‘‘ Jack has gone home,’’ Nannie tells me when next we meet. He says 
he is tired after his journey, so he leaves us to Tom’s tender mercies.”’ She 
looks at me a little curiously as she says this, wondering probably how I will 
regard such off-hand treatment. 

‘<It is a long walk for anyone who is tired,’’ I remark carelessly. 

‘* He went with Mr. Minor, in his dog-cart.’’ 

Whereat I say, ‘‘Oh!’’ unmeaningly, and long before they have finished 
the next figure the pleasures of the evening have become apples of Sodom to 
my palate. 

‘¢ Are you tired ?’’ asks Nannie. 

And when I murmur ‘ Yes,’’ she takes pity upon me and orders the 
carriage at once. 

That shelter reached, I take refuge in silence, nor does the burden of con- 
versation fall heavily upon Nannie and her husband. 
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** What did possess me to act so?’’ I ask the question of my own heart 
miserably enough ; knowing, as I have known through all these five long years, 
that I love him as I never can love any other man. 

‘* Tt is all this horrid money !’’ I think. ‘‘If it were not for that he would 
never have had the chance to say I flirted. Now I suppose he believes that I 
have forgotten all the old times—or, worse than that!’’ and my cheeks burn = 
hotly at the mere thought, ‘‘ he may think I have grown purse-proud.’’ = 

There is a commotion in front of the house as we drive up. The door JE 
stands wide open, and a brilliant stream of light comes through. 

‘* Is he dead ?’’ we hear a woman ask. 

Tom springs from the carriage without waiting to hear more; and Nannie 
follows him, with one single cry, ‘‘It is Jack!’’ 

For my part, I sit still, stunned and helpless, watching with fascinated eyes 
the long, dark burden that they are slowly bearing up the steps. 

‘* Sure his own sweetheart wouldn’t know him now.’’ The words reach 
me through the open door of the carriage. 

‘*It was the other carriage that ran into them, you see,’’ some man was 
explaining to the crowd. ‘‘ The driver was drunk, and he didn’t know where 
he was going ; and this man tried to hold his horse in, but the brute reared and 
kicked. That upset the dog-cart, and he fell, somehow—under the horse’s 
hoofs. I helped to pick him up——’’ The voice broke, strong man though 
it was. ‘‘If they don’t take the law on that driver: 1d . 

But I can stand no more. I must get into the house, though it seems a 
more terrible undertaking to me than the crossing of the Red Sea. 

The crowd gives way silently, as I pass through their midst. They had not 
known there was anyone else in the carriage. 

‘* He is dying, or dead, perhaps,’’ I say to myself with a dull wonder that 3 
I, knowing it, can still be alive, ‘‘ and they have carried him up-stairs, but J JF - 
have no right to be there—he didn’t know that I loved him!’’ And then I sup- “Jip. 
pose a merciful unconsciousness comes over me, from which I am only aroused ~ 
by a voice that seems like a voice from heaven calling ‘ Valerie!’ 

** Yes,’’ I answer stupidly, but seem to have no power to rise up from the 9 
floor where I have fallen. 

‘* Valerie !’’ he calls again, feeling his way uncertainly in the dark, ‘‘ where “J 
are you?’’ And in another moment I am lifted in two strong arms, and see, | 
bending above me, the face that I love best in the world—and, wonder of 
wonders, without a scar or a blemish! 

‘« I thought you were dead,’’ I cry, passionately, and then he understands. © 

‘*You loved me then?”’ he whispered, softly, and I am too foolishly, 
heart-brokenly happy to do other than sob out all my love, and all the misery ~ 
of the evening ; while his two arms are round me, and my head rests upon the © 
heart that I now know beats for me, and for me alone. 

‘‘ But they said you were dead,’’ I came back to the dominant thought ~ 
persistently, ‘‘and the blood-——’’ bse 

‘It was Minor, poor fellow! ’’ he says, gravely, ‘‘ but he is neither dead ~ 
nor dying. In fact, the doctor thinks his injuries not very serious. We thought ~ 
it was much worse when we picked him up—the horse kicked him in the face— = 
that made it look like a much more terrible thing than it really is.”’ : 

I am silent with a pity I hardly dare express, remembering the scene in the — 
conservatory that night. It all seems so dreadful, and yet there is only one | 
thing I can distinctly realize, and that is, that Jack has brought my old happi~ — 
ness back to me. ths 

** Look up, Val,’’ he says now, ‘‘ to-morrow you may be a ‘ ministering — 
angel ’ to poor Minor, but just now I want you to tell me again that you love me. 

What can I do but obey? And so the tragedy of this one night’s history 
ends in comedy after all. 
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AT THE LOCK. 


‘* Lock, ho! lock!’’ the rowers cry, as up the river they float ; 
Open your gates, oh nut-brown maid, for my lady’s pleasure oat ; 
Turn your windlass, open the sluice, and let the water’s rise ; ; 

My little lady will rest awhile, and view the sunset skies. 


Fair she is as you are dark, oh maid of the sunburnt skin ; 

She is like the lilies that toil not, and neither do they spin ; 

Her slender feet and her languid hands have a high-born grace, you see, 
And even her pug conducts himself like a pug of high degree. 


Do your eyes behold her wistfully, poor toiler by the gate, 
Whose daily bread must still be won by labor early and late ? 
Do not murmur; remember this—that honest toil is blest, 
And he that works most faithfully has earned the sweetest rest. 


Perhaps—who knows? My lady’s eyes look wistfully at you— 
Heedless of roughened fingers, or foot in clumsy shoe ; 

The world she moves in covers ill deeds with rich disguise, 
And the fairest faces sometimes mask ‘‘a ruined house of lies.’’ 


Perhaps if the hidden secrets of both hearts could be told, 

You would not change with my lady for all her rank and gold ; 
You would pity the lovely creature in all her silk attire, 

And thank the Lord for the sweetness of love at your desire. 


For here is'the little sister that clings about your neck, 

So loving always, and gentle, ready to run at your beck ; 

And a step away from the river rises the busy mill, 

Where for your sake, oh nut-brown maiden, somebody works witha will! 





Turn your. windlass, open the sluice ; the waters rise amain ; 

My lady’s dog, and my lady step into the boat again ; 

She smiles as her lover greets her—who knows if the smile is true? 
But the oars flash in the sunlight, and they vanish from your view. 


So let the wistful longing vanish from heart and eyes, 
And look what a golden glory over the river lies! 

Sky and water together equally overspread 

With a royal blending of color, gold and purple and red. 


Gold and purple and scarlet are blossoming too at your feet, 
Thorny crown of the thistle, primrose yellow and sweet, 

Flaming cone of the sumac, yarrow and golden-rod, 

And a splendor of silken tassels from the milk- weed’s bursting pod. 


Round them, seeking for plunder, hums a belated bee, 

And a robin twitters a sleepy song in yonder maple tree, 
Soon the day’s toil will be over ; shut the gates for the night ; 
Somebody waits to walk with you in the golden evening light. 





Herein let your heart be thankful: the sturdy strength of your hand, 
With love to sweeten your labor, is better than gold or land ; 
And better than all i is the truth in which meek souls find rést, 


That God who gives each his portion, knows what for each is best. 
Mary Bradley. 
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THE LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


BY EMMA E. MEGUIRE. 


‘‘Well, Babette?’’ 

‘* Madame Boulet asks for the loan of a bucket of coal.’’ 

The lady glanced up impatiently. ‘‘ How many does this make?’’ 

‘«Seven, Miss Laura.’’ 

‘« And what reason does the Madame give this time?’’ 

‘«The coal she ordered has not come.”’ 

‘‘Ah!’’ with a change from anger to sarcasm, ‘‘Madame Boulet should 
also borrow a new excuse.”’ 

The mulatto stood in silence awaiting an answer. Whether coal should or 
should not be lent was evidently no concern of hers, for her face was as impas- 
sive and emotionless as the door against which she lightly leaned. The lady 
continued her writing for several minutes ; at length she paused, and glancing 
up, said,— 

r “You here yet, Babette?”’ 
‘«What answer shall I give, Miss Laura?’’ reminded the girl, gently. 
** Oh, throw it over, I suppose.’’ 


As the rhaid left the room by one door, a gentleman entered by another. 


The lady pushed her writing materials to one side, and exclaimed,— 

‘Emile, what is to be done about this borrowing ?”’ 

‘*What would you like to borrow, ma chére?’’ he asked, with a smile which 
disclosed his perfect teeth. ‘‘I haven’t much, but any small amount is at your 
service,’ and he made a pretence of diligently searching his pockets. 

‘*Oh, Emile,’”’ she cried, petulantly, ‘‘ you know what I mean ; Madame 
Boulet has asked for another bucket of coal.” 

‘“Madame Boulet knows a ‘norther’ when she feels it,’’ he said with a 
shrug. ‘‘ Her weather wisdom is worthy of a more rigorous climate, but it 
seems to disturb you, Laura.”’ 

‘‘Disturb me! I should think so! Why, Emile, this is growing into a 
positive infliction. Every time the mercury has dropped this winter she has 
borrowed a bucket or two of coal. As for the other things I’ve lent, from rice 
for her gumbo to oil for her salad, they are past counting. Not a single article 
has been returned, nor ever will be I know.’ 

‘‘Then you had better put it down in your charity neineitind: Laura, and 
waste no more thought on it.’’ 

‘*No,’’ she answered hotly. ‘I am willing to give quite as much or 
more, I am sure, but I don’t like this way of doing it.’ 

‘You want all your charities definitely accredited to you in the great 
record, and things lent might not be properly entered, is that it ?’’ 

«You are not telling me what to do, Emile,” she said, ignoring his last 
remark. 

‘* Let us wait for warm weather, dear, and see if the matter of coal will 
not adjust itself,’’ he replied, gravely, but with a glint of fun in his black eyes. 

‘‘Emile, those people are wretchedly poor. Babette says they buy their 
meat and wood and bread by the nickel’s worth, and there are seven of them 
in the family including the old aunt. Now just look there!’? She nodded in 
the direction of Madame Boulet’s back gallery—there in the sun, with knitted 
shawls wrapped around their shapely shoulders, sat the five Mademoiselles Boulet. 

‘‘That is the way they spend their time for hours every day,’’ she con- 
tinued. ‘* Why don’t they find employment and better their condition ?”’ 

Her husband’s face gleamed with amusement. 
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‘¢T should say the principle reason is because they.are Creole instead of 
Yankee. I daresay the idea has never entered the head of one of them. They 
own that house with its accompanying mortgage ; they have a pittance besides, 
and they have the gracious southern sun; when the wind blows cold they have 
kind neighbors with coal to lend, what more need they? ’”’ 

‘¢ Well, Emile, I won’t go on this way, I was not brought up with those ideas.’’ 

‘*No?’”’ he said, with a provoking rising inflection. ‘‘ I am not much of 
a church man, Laura, but you must have often heard ‘From him that would 
borrow of thee, turn not away ’—how reads it ?”’ 

She made no reply ; and he continued : 

‘See, dear; after all what does it amount to? Six bits for coal, we will 
say ; two bits for vinegar, oil, etc. ; only a dollar, my wife. You would spend 
as much to take Celeste to the matinée, and is it worth while to lose the good 
will of kind hearts for a sum so paltry? No, no, dear; think no more about it.”’ 

‘* Ah, Emile, your easy ways will never make your fortune.’’ 

‘‘My fortune was made when I married my careful little wife,’’ he said, 
kissing her hand gallantly, ‘‘and I sigh for no other.”’ 

Only half mollified, she replied,— 

‘* Well, I suppose it must continue, since you wish it, but it is exceedingly 
distasteful to me, and for the life of me I cannot see why those girls cannot 
utilize their acquirements, and so live like civilized people. Why they all 
embroider exquisitely, and Louise’s talent for music is remarkable even in so 
musical a city as New Orleans. 

‘¢ There are two reasons,’’ he answered. ‘‘ One is that any employment 
for a well-born Creole girl outside of home involves a certain loss of caste. 
They can endure privation, but not the descent involved in female labor. The 
time is coming when this will be changed; the gradual breaking down of 
barriers, the fading of traditions is inevitable, but as yet the Creole mind clings 
tenaciously to ante-bellum methods. But there is another reason why in this 
special case your ideas of employment are not practicable.’’ He lowered his 
voice and said, ‘‘ There exists what the English call the ‘ bar sinister.’ ’’ 

A look of disgust settled on her face. 

He observed it, and said coolly,— 

** You should not be scornful about that; you claim nativity where the 
black blood is said to be as good as the white.’’ 

‘** But we do not acknowledge that indecency is as good as decency,’’ she 
replied, with heat.. 

‘*Oh, you mean about marriage? I believe there was a marriage of some 
kind between old Monsieur Boulet and this Madame. Just how it was managed 
I do not know, she being an octoroon. But you see that although this black 
streak is not generally known, it would very quickly dispossess the girls of any. 
position they might secure, so the mother wisely spares them any humiliation 
by keeping them at home.’’ 

He caught up the little three-year-old who entered at this moment, saying,— 

‘‘ Hey, Celeste, what have you to say for Madame Boulet ?’’ 

The pretty baby with the dark French eyes of the father and rose-leaf skin 
of the mother, clapped her hands im glee, shouting,— 

‘¢ Madame Boulet say Celeste est trés jolte.”’ 

The gentleman lowered her to the floor, saying with a laughing glance at 
his wife,— 

‘‘ Truly, Madame Boulet est tres amiadle.’’ 

Emile Ray was a type of the New Orleans manhood of to-day. The off- 
spring of a northern father and Creole mother, he combined the cool sagacity 
of the one with the warm heart and luxurious tastes of the other. He admired 
northern energy, he admired the temperament which can sacrifice ease and 
inherent taste to the attainment of an object; but he loved the traditions of his 
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mother’s race, he loved the sweet, flowing southern speech, he loved the easy, 
tolerant ways, although owing partly to his Anglo Saxon strain, partly to his 
northern education he could never fall into easy, tolerant ways himself. 

He showed his approval of northern institutions by promptly falling in love 
with the pretty New England governess who had been brought south to bridge the 
chasm between his father’s.and mother’s ideas of education. To a northern 
training for her son the mother had reluctantly and tearfully consented ; but 
when it was urged for her pretty, dark-eyed daughters—never! So, in order to 
allow the home teaching which the mother demanded, and at the same time to 
secure the bit of eastern leaven so dear to the father’s soul, a young lady of 
accomplishments and attractions, of good pedigree but impoverished purse was 
persuaded to occupy the position of instructor and companion to the pretty 
Elodie and Natalie. 

As I said the young man quickly set the seal of his approbation upon his 
senior’s choice by falling violently in love with the fair Laura Bryant. Fora 
long time his passion seemed hopeless, and he was indeed a love-lorn Romeo. 
Not only did his mother’s heart rebel against his choice—she, poor woman, 
looked with terror upon this continuous riveting of northern chains—but the 
object of his love was as coldly fair and unattainable as the Polar star. At 
length his very ardor melted her heart, and then the mother’s opposition, the 
father’s ambitious schemes, the congenial alliances projected by numerous 
relatives were all thrust aside, and the warm southern heart claimed the right to 
be happy in its love. 

For several years they followed the custom of remaining in the family home ; 
but, strange to say, Laura found her position as an equal less tolerable than it 
had been as a dependent. Her brisk ways and plain speech, her bustling energy 
had been amusing, even admirable, in a person paid to consider. her employer’s 
interest ; but in one of themselves it was annoying, it jarred their quiet repose, 
and provoked pretty French shrugs and exclamations of horror. While to her 
their indolent, care-free ways, their trifling mental exercises seemed even more 
deplorable in sisters than pupils, and her sisterly speech was probably more 
incisive than the governess’s fault-finding had ever been. So by and by, when 
the different plans of managing a baby girl threatened to create real trouble, 
the shrewd and loving Emile transported his wife and child to a pretty cottage 
near, yet not too near, the old mansion, and perfect harmony followed. Here 
the fairy Celeste lay in her hammock under the fig-trees and watched the shining 
lizards glide along the wall ; or when the ‘ norther’s’’ breath had sweetened the 
orange juices, she and her devoted Babette would toss the golden balls in glee. 
Here the busy wife found full scope for her housewifely ways, and the droning 


‘ old cook would groan at Miss Laura’s precision, ‘‘ Just like folks must eat on 


de minute, and der wa’n’t anudder day foah de judgment.”’ 

But was there ever an Eden without its serpent? At first dissatisfaction 
arose because of the neighbors to the left. They came for sugar, tea, coffee, 
milk, etc., with persistent regularity. They were what Babette called ‘‘ Pore 
white trash,’’ and Laura bore it with some patience until she discovered that 
they invariably returned an inferior article. The coffee and tea could not be 
drunk, the milk was soured, the sugar was what is known on the plantations as 
‘‘string.’’ She then adopted the plan of setting aside the returned articles to 
be again loaned on the next application. The depressed and dirty little girl 
who preferred the requests expostulated one day on receiving a cupful of brown 
sugar in response to her demand for the white article. 

‘Miss Ray, ma said white sugar.’’ 

Laura looked at the sugar, then at the child, and said, gravely,— 

‘* Your mother calls this white ; she sent it to me for white sugar.’’ 

That ended the annoyance from that side ; it was impossible to maintain 
their dignity and continue to borrow from such mean people. 
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Shortly after this the Boulets on the right showed a desire to be friendly, ' 
and in a conciliatory way requested the loan of many household articles. Laura 
never put aside for re-lending anything returned by them for the simple reason 
that they never returned anything, and on the morning in question she felt that 
patience had certainly ceased to be a virtue; but seeing that her husband 
deprecated her displeasure, and preferred the small loss incident to continued 
lending, she resolved to adapt herself to her surroundings and be a patient lender, 
though she could never be a borrower. 

The next day was one of those perfect, cloudless days which often follow 
in the wake of a “‘norther’’ toward the close of the short southern winter. 
The dazzling sun shone from a cloudless sky ; the rain, which ended in a cold 
blow, had washed streets, trees, houses, even the atmosphere itself to a delight- 
ful freshness. Shrill-voiced children were gathering the fragrant orange blossoms 
beaten down by the pitiless storm, and the breath of coming spring was in the 
breeze. Altogether it was one of those delightful days which remind you of 
long neglected out-door duties ; so Laura, after dispatching Babette and Celeste 
to the lake, armed herself with visiting cards and a resolution to make the most 
of so favorable an opportunity to settle old scores. But the spirit of the day 
had lured abroad those whom she would have seen likewise, and, returning 
about four o’clock, she was compelled to admit that her calls, while numerically 
successful, had been socially a failure. 

As she approached her home she saw Babette scurrying along the danguette 
with a wooden pail in her hand. Laura hastened after, but the maid ran 
through the gate and up the steps without seeing her. 

‘‘ Babette,’’ she called. 

Babette was standing on the threshold of her chamber as Laura entered the 
parlor. . 
‘« Babette ’’—her voice was clear and penetrating—‘‘ have you been taking 
more coal to those Boulets ?’’ 

The girl turned quickly, an expression of shame and dismay upon her face, 
and threw up a hand in warning. 

‘‘Oh, Miss Laura, don’t!’’ she whispered beseechingly. ‘* Madame 
Boulet is here! What would we have done without her to help the pretty 
baby?’’ In a sudden burst of grief the girl threw her apron over her weeping 
face and sank to the floor. 

Terrified, Laura sprang to the bedroom door, one glance showed Celeste, 
white and still, in Madame Boulet’s arms. She thought she would have to 
scream, but the doctor’s firm grasp drew her back in the parlor, while his quiet 
voice said,— 

‘Don’t give way now, Mrs. Ray. The danger is past, the little girl will 
do nicely.”’ 

He chafed her cold hands as he sat beside her and told in low tones of the 
accident ; how a drunken man at the lake had frightened the child ; how Babette 
had run with her in her arms while the man pursued ; how she had by a misstep 
fallen, the child’s head striking with such force as to stun her into insensibility. 
Then he told of the spasms which had followed, adding, ‘‘ I have been here but 
a half hour; I was out among my patients when Babette went for me, but every- 
thing was done by Madame Boulet that I could have suggested. She’s a wonder- 
ful nurse! Under Providence, Mrs. Ray, you owe your child’s life to her,’’ 

The doctor gone, Laura arose, loosed her wrap and with trembling hands 
laid aside her bonnet. The thought of her ungenerous speech added shame to 
her grief, for she knew her words had reached the Madame’s ear. What could 
she do? She felt so helpless, so self-isolated. It would be a relief, she thought, 
to drop to the floor beside the still crouching Babette and moan out her pain. 
Instead she passed with light, quick step into her bedroom and paused beside 
Madame Boulet’s chair. She noted the vivid spot on either cheek, the down- 
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cast eyes which were not lifted at her entrance, and with a sudden, overmastering 
compunction she stooped and kissed the sallow hand that touched her baby’s curls. 

The Matlame arose and tenderly placed Celeste in her crib. 

‘She will do vair well now,’’ she said in her slow, labored way. ‘‘ Vair 
well,’’ dropping a light kiss on the dimpled hand, as if returning by way of the 
child the one the mother gave. Then without lifting her eyes, she said,— 

‘«My coal haf come now, Miss-Ray, you sall haf yours vair soon,’’ and she 
softly passed from the room. 

A few moments later Laura heard a suund as of falling stones. Babette 
came and closed the doors, saying,— 

‘‘ They are throwing over the coal, Miss Laura; the noise might wake baby.’’ 

She made no reply, just sat and felt the awful weight of her own mistake 
and groaned in impotent self-disgust. 

It was a relief to talk of it to Emile, to call herself contemptuous names in 
a rain of penitent tears. He soothed her distress by every loving art, but she 
would not be comforted. 

‘See, dear,’’ he exclaimed at length, in sudden recollection, ‘‘ Celeste 
shall be the peacemaker. I heard to-day that Ma’m’selle Louise was to be mar- 
ried shortly to a most worthy young man from abroad who knows nothing of 
the family stigma, nor would care I dare say if he knew. Celeste shall atone 
and the kind-hearted Madame will never think of your words again.”’ 

A few weeks later while all the Boulet family were witnessing the ceremony. 
which was to take from them the graceful Louise, skilful hands transformed the 
dingy parlor into a bower of beauty. Conservatories and gardens were emptied 
to contribute to this floral palace, and a far more pampered bride than the 
simple Louise would have regarded the compliment as a dainty one. 

When the carriage containing the bride and groom drew up at the home 
door, Celeste, decked in blossoms from head to foot, a very fairy of the flowers, 
sprang from her hiding place and strewed rose leaves before them as they entered 
the house. At the parlor door the family paused in complete bewilderment, 
while the flower-decked child danced around in glee, shouting,— 

‘* Tres jolie, n’ est-ce pas, Madame Boulet? Celeste did it all! Celeste did 
it all! ’’ 

I think all resentment died then in the kind Creole’s heart, but she never 
again borrowed aught except the baby Celeste, whom she loved most fondly. 
So while Laura would have gladly given her the choicest treasure of her house- 
keeping store, she could not. It was what her husband called a lost opportunity. 





THE EMPTY NEST. 


My heart is like a lonely nest 

From which the birds are flown, 
Not even by a murmur blest 

Of songs it once has known. 


The joys of old no longer thrill 
My bosom with their strains, 
And where they chanted, all is still— 
The silent nest remains. 


The nest, rejoicing as before, 
Shall overflow with song ; 
My heart, alas! wakes nevermore— 
Lonely my whole life long. 
Geo. Birdseye. 
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THE CONFESSION OF VICTOR DELUC. 
EXECUTED AT PARIS, APRIL 19, 186—. 
(From a document in the possession of Henry Campbell.) 


“ For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ.” —//amiet. 


My name is Victor Deluc. For the last fifteen years I have been the pupil, 
assistant and companion of M. Lamarque, who, having found me a wretched 
gamin, took me into his household, and gave me an excellent education. 

M. Lamarque was a practical scientist of great learning, and was possessed 
of considerable wealth, which he had amassed in early life at a scientific post 
of a great commercial company. Having schooled me in his arts and doctrines, 


_he designed to make me his heir, as he had no family of his own, and only a 


few distant relatives. At his death I was to take his name and prosecute his 
work. We led a secluded life in our unpretentious abode in the Rue over- 
looking the Seine. I was his sole companion, the only other member of the 
household was an aged domestic who attended us in the day, but took his 
departure at night. 

M. Lamarque, though a man of strict integrity of character, was cold and 
reserved, and inspired respect rather than affection. In this isolated life, shut 
up in a dismal laboratory throughout the day, lacking the intercourse of a 
sympathetic companion, it was impossible that my youthful nature should not 
assert itself, nay, it overleapt itself, and, whenever an opportunity offered, I 
secretly plunged into great excesses of dissipation; but it was my inordinate 
passion for gaming which finally led me to the crime which I shall soon expiate 
with my life. Not only were the small pittances allowed me by M. Lamarque 
swallowed up at the gambling table, but on two unfortunate occasions I lost so 
heavily that I saw it would require the pittances of many years to come to extri- 
cate me from my dilemma. My patron was a man of most violent passions and 
prejudices, and I was morally sure that, if he should learn of my gaming habits 
and present embarrassments, I should be disinherited and cast off. To add to 
my misfortune, the minions of the den into which I had fallen threatened im- 
mediate exposure if I did not at once discharge my debts. 

My fate was closing in around me, and I plunged into greater excesses, 
although I took great pains to elude the vigilance of my patron. Then it was 
that my whole nature became transformed, and I was no longer myself, but a 
demon. I should not have scrupled at theft, had that been practicable ; on the 
other hand M. Lamarque, though having a tendency to apoplexy, was still in 
the prime of life and vigorous, and I saw it would probably be long before I 
became my own master and independent of those promises of inheriting his 
wealth which made me now so fearful of incurring his displeasure. Thoughts 
of my patron’s death, cherished, I must confess, long before my gambling affair 
reduced me to extremity, now began to have their effect upon me. They 
became less and less repulsive. As if to test my feelings, I found I was hourly 
suggesting murder to myself. Thus it was that thoughts of murder, having first 
found lodgment in my brain, I grew to regard putting my benefactor out of 
the way merely as an expedient to extricate me from present embarrassments 
and to bring future benefit. ; : 

In a stormy interview with my villainous creditors, in which they threat- 
eningly declared they had been put off long enough, I lied to them, saying that 
my benefactor was ill, that he was threatened with apoplexy, and that I feared 
the consequences upon him, should I enrage him by a confession at that time. 
This statement had little effect upon them, though it afterwards helped to avert 
suspicion from their minds. I hurriedly left them, having reached that mental 
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state which is a sure precursor of action—despferation, I was now ready for any 
crime, I was a murderer at heart and a desperate man. It was in this state of 
mind, after the interview with my tormentors, that I returned, ostensibly from 
the theatre, about two hours before midnight to our deserted and lonely lodgings 
in the Rue I found M. Lamarque in his laboratory closing the labors of 
the day. To my heated imagination he seemed unusually taciturn and morose. 
He bade me retire, but said that he had an appointment with his old friend and 
solicitor, M. Rolande, who lived across the Seine, and that he now intended to 
row over the river in the little skiff which was kept in the boat-house, or small 
cellar opening directly upon the Seine. M. Lamarque habitually kept late 
hours, and had often had appointments with acquaintances of his circle at such 
an hour, and moreover it was his habit to exercise daily in the little skiff—fre- 
quently at a late hour. There was nothing unusual in his present proposition, 
but at the mention of the solicitor’s name my suspicions (which I now know 
were totally unfounded) were aroused. Had my patron found me out, and was | 
he now explaining his mission to prepare me for the blow of my disinheritance, 
which he was now about to effect by the services of his solicitor? Ah, how dis- 
torted my vision then was! No sooner had M. Lamarque apprised me of his 
intention than his doom was sealed. I lost sight of all caution, I was morally 
insane, and for the moment I abandoned my cool, calculating method. M. 
Lamarque, wholly unconscious of his impending fate, proceeded to put the 
finishing touches upon his work. A moment more, and his back was turned . 
toward me, he bent down to adjust a test tube. A devilish impulse seized me. 
I noiselessly grasped a huge iron pestle which lay at hand, and with fearful 
force I buried it in his brain. The blow was directed with a demon’s fury ; 
instantly M. Lamarque rolled at my feet a corpse. I was not appalled by my 
deed. The only question that troubled me was how my deed should be con- 
cealed and suspicion averted. 

The house was secured for the night ; I had no fear of immediate detection. 
No noise had been made in committing the deed sufficient to attract attention 
in the adjoining apartment, much less in a neighboring building ; for our dwell- 
ing was a detached one. My first wild impulse had been to set fire to the 
house and destroy the body with it, but I immediately remembered that the 
building, being the repository of objects of scientific value, was constructed of 
incombustible materials; it was fire-proof. Should I cast the corpse in the 
river, and thus make drowning the apparent cause of death? No; I feared the 
body might be recovered, and the fractured skull would then prove foul play. 
Incredible as it may seem, I calmly sat down and shought at that awful hour! 
I reflected that, if I could give the appearance of drowning to the affair (which 
would seem plausible, as M. Rolande knew that M. Lamarque intended crossing 
the Seine that night), and at the same time remove all possibility of the dis- 
covery of the body, the chances of removing suspicion from myself would be 
good. Accordingly I concluded to.upset the skiff in the river, having previ- 
ously concealed the body edsewhere. But where should I conceal the body ? 
The working and sleeping apartments of our dwelling, which were in the second 
story, opened into a spacious studio, whose miscellaneous contents, works of 
art, delicate apparatus, rare specimens, and a fine library, testified to the 
versatility of my patron. I now remembered that in the studio was a walled-up 
niche wherein some years before had been located some stationary chemical 
apparatus which had been crowded out of the laboratory. When the apparatus 
became disused, it was removed and the large opening was faced in with large, 
thick block tiles, which thus formed an ornamental panel in the wall, although 
there was still a considerable hollow interior behind the rear support of the tile- 
work, which M. Lamarque, probably anticipating that the aperture might have 
again to be used, had allowed to remain. I decided to inter the body in this 
cavity. I noiselessly and carefully unscrewed the bronze cornice from its fasten- 
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ings, and was thus enabled to force my chisel between the upper tiles, and to 
start them from their position; they were large, heavy blocks of considerable 
thickness, and were kept in place by their own weight. I soon had removed, 
with the utmost caution, enough of them to reveal the aperture, at the bottom 
of which was a long, zinc-covered, trough-like cavity extending horizontally, 
formerly used for the reception of certain liquids. I was struck with its resem- 
blance to a coffin, into which I was about to convert it. Into this opportune tomb 
I forced the body of M. Lamarque. I now needed only a heavy lid of some 
kind to form a complete coffin, which would keep a swollen corpse in place, and 
remove the possibility of the effluvia’s penetrating the wall, which I feared, 
although the tiles were of fine workmanship, and were singularly close fitting. 
Such a lid was necessary to support a part of the masonry against which the 
tiles rested, the old cemented arch having been broken in making the opening. 
I went into the laboratory and cast my eyes around. The same fortuitous 
circumstances which had found for me a tomb and coffin also found for me a 
coffin-lid. I espied under some rubbish a long but narrow slab of iron, which 
from its irregular surface appeared to have been mined from an ore bed. I 
remembered that in one of my absences from Paris it had been used in some 
metallurgical experiment by M. Lamarque. This, with great difficulty (for it 
was very heavy), I conveyed to the aperture, and having bethought me of using 
a peculiar disinfecting composition of my patron’s invention, which I procured 
from the laboratory and packed around the body, I then pushed the heavy lid 
over the cavity, and mentally congratulated myself on obtaining an almost per- 
fect coffin. I took every precaution against detection from the decomposition 
of the body. By some simple devices I had made the tomb practically air-tight. 
I now replaced the tiles, cautiously, ah, so cautiously. I examined each joint 
and saw that it fitted tightly and accurately. I handled each tile with the 
utmost nicety, lest an edge might become chipped. I replaced the cornice, and 
beheld my work almost in ecstacies, so perfectly was it done! Not even a 
microscope could detect that the tiles had been recently removed. Not a sound 
was to be heard within or without save the measured ticking of an antique clock. 
A dim light always burned late in the studio. No accustomed passer-by might 
wonder at a light in M. Lamarque’s house even at that late hour, for my work 
had consumed some three hours. I next made my way stealthily through the 
cellar, and, after peering into the darkness to see that no one watched me, I 
seated myself in the boat, and cautiously rowed out into mid-stream. Here I 
threw in the gold-headed cane and close-fitting cap of M. Lamarque which I 
had brought for the purpose. My terror of detection was extreme ; but the sky 
was densely overcast, and the extreme darkness was salvation to me. After 
drifting down stream until I approached the piers of the Pont du , which 
crosses the Seine near the Rue St. ——, I gave the light boat a sidelong thrust 
which turned it bottom upwards, and left it floating down the swift current. 
As I upset the boat I leapt from it, and gained the narrow stairway which 
descended from the pathway of the bridge for the accommodation of passengers 
who took boat amid stream, and thence made my way unchallenged, unrecog- 
nized, and unnoticed, to the shore. I followed the deserted river pavement, 
past unfrequented boat-houses to the Rue , where I entered the house as 
secretly as I had left it. The fierce frenzy of excitement was now dying away. 
I threw myself upon my couch and fell into the dreamless sleep of mental and 
physical exhaustion. 

When I awoke it was with a violent start, the gray light of dawn dimly 
lighted my apartment. I now found myself faint and trembling, and perceived 
that I was no longer the creature of yesterday. I became, as it were, trans- 
formed into my old self. My natural sensibilities returned, and a creeping 
dread chilled my heart. For some time I lay on my couch daring not to enter 
the room of horror. My wits, however, as before did not entirely forsake me. 
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I felt the imperative necessity of composure, and at last nerved myself to enter 
the studio. All remained as I had left it, yet everything in that sanctum of the 
dead man entombed within the wall wore for me a different aspect. I felt the 
awful presence of the dead. Iactually found myself tip-toeing across the tesselated 
pavement. At length I became calmer, and I remember comfortably reflecting 
that there was nothing to indicate the spot where lay the evidence of my guilt. 
With this thought in my mind my eyes suddenly fell upon one of M. 
Lamarque’s valued pictures. It was a painful subjgct at all times—a head of 
the Madonna Dolorosa, but now it filled me with inexpressible horror; the 
agonized expression, the tear-stained face, seemed more lifelike than it was 
wont, and, what added to my dismay, I perceived that the picture was so hung 
that those upturned eyes so full of pathos and anguish seemed to be fixed in an 
awful stare exactly upon that fatal spot behind the tile-work where my murdered 
benefactor lay! I was now morbidly sensitive. Would not every eye follow 
the direction of those wonderful eyes penetrating my secret? ‘Those eyes had 
watched me. That gleam had been imparted to them from the dead man’s 
_ agony. His soul had gone into them with a mute appeal for vengeance. Im- 
measurably shocked, I turned from the picture. My gaze now rested upon a 
statue of Plato as represented in Raphael’s ‘‘ School of Athens.’’ There was 
the uplifted arm, there the finger pointing away from earth to things beyond, 
to possible realizations, and to unseen truth. Such was the interpretation of 
the artist’s conception which M. Lamarque had often given me. With terror 
I saw that the grim white figure was so situated that the finger pointed to that 
dread spot with singular accuracy, seemingly to call the attention to that from 
which I sought to distract it. Who could fail to notice that ominous finger ? 
Instantly my guilt would be detected! And yet I dared not as yet remove those 
objects of terror. Alarmed at what I considered revelations of Nature, I 
approached the tile-work to see whether it would bear inspection under the now 
growing day. I was here also horrified by the designs in dim relief upon the 
tiles. The quaint arabesques seemed to shape themselves into Furies’ heads. I 
had noticed these figures a thousand times before but now I saw, as if for the 
first time, the pictured sage presenting the volume of science to the children of 
men. With eyes starting from their sockets I read the legend beneath, ‘‘ /n- 
guire Within’’ which now became invested with a new symbolism. Those 
tell-tale words seemed to seal my doom. Thus did my distorted imagination 
seek out new terrors to torment me. Feeling that Nature had conspired to 
counteract all human devices to hide my guilt, I fled that dread apartment. 
* * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


How I retained my composure during that day I never knew, and yet I 
passed through the ordeal without betraying myself. Within three days after 
the murder my fears of detection were almost entirely allayed. In the investi- 
gation of friends and officials which followed the disappearance of M. Lamarque 
my story of the departure on the river of my patron was in part corroborated by 
M. Rolande, who stated that M. Lamarque had an appointment with him at the 
stated hour. The boat had been found and identified during the second day, 
when immediate draggings of the river were resorted to; they however, only 
led to the recovery of the hat and cane (both of which sank) at some distance 
from the place where the supposed upsetting of the boat occurred. This was 
natural, as the current was here very swift. The boat was discovered stranded 
on a mud bank some six miles down stream. It seemed strange that the body 
could not be found within a reasonable distance fron the scene of the upsetting. 
It was a matter of much time and difficulty to drag the river for six miles, as 
was proposed since it was considered possible for the body to have been carried 
down by the current no farther than the boat. But if the inspectors admitted 
that the body could have been carried six miles down the current, they were 
compelled to admit that it might be carried to a still greater distance; for it 
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might not have been retarded by the obstructions which the boat had evidently 
met. And when no body was ever discovered, many ingenious persons were 
ready to explain the fact. Hence the complete and final disappearance of the 
body did not disprove the theory of drowning in an apoplectic stroke. 

M. Lamarque’s friends had little grounds for suspicion against me, and 
evidence they had none. Although it was known that I expected to inherit from 
my patron, yet the well-known affectionate relations existing between us tended 
to preclude desire to inherit asa motive. They were ignorant of my gambling 
scrape, and had it been known to them, I might have been suspected, as that 
circumstance would have afforded a stronger motive. But even then I would 
have been naturally suspected of either drowning M. Lamarque, of which there 
was no evidence, or of murdering him and casting the body into the river, and 
this was incapable of proof since no body could be found. Hence, even had 
foul play been suspected, my safety lay in the false scent, namely, the natural 
supposition that the body was to be found in the river. Of course the gamblers 
could arouse a suspicion against me by making known the information they 
possessed. JI at first had fears on this score, but I am now convinced that, had 
they suspected me, and entertained such a purpose, they would have been 
deterred from carrying it out; for they were evidently villains for whom the 
police were watching. They would, in all probability, have avoided the courts. 
If they gave any thoughts to the matter, they probably saw that, where evidence 
was so scanty, they ran too great a risk in merely arousing suspicions. They 
may have had fears that they themselves might have been suspected of foul play. 
They may have found that they could not prove an a/é/ on that night. Indeed, 
I could easily have aroused suspicions of their complicity at least in the deed. 
There was ample motive. I could have accused them of attempting to throw 
guilt upon me, in order to remove suspicions against themselves. Their past 
record would probably condemn them, while I could prove a good character. 
They may, however, have been merely awaiting developments, before speaking. 
I had to be very guarded in approaching and appeasing them, for, of course, I 
‘did not come into immediate possession of M. Lamarque’s estate. It would 
have aroused suspicion if I had immediately sought to discharge my debt. 

As soon as possible I informed the gamblers that my patron had been 
drowned in an apoplectic stroke, and that I could now discharge my debt with- 
out annoying him by a confession of my gambling vices. All this I did with 
consummate acting. These men probably never imagined that, through their 
threatened exposure, I had feared not displeasure, but disinheritance, which I 
was morally sure would follow it. They, then, could scarcely have seen an 
assignable motive for murder. Moreover,.my previous statement that M. 
Lamarque was threatened at the time with apoplexy gave a certain truthful 
appearance to my version of his death, which was generally accepted. What- 
ever may have been their conjectures, it is certain that they gave me no trouble ; 
and, if I was suspected by any one, I was never made aware of the fact in any 
way. My creditors were now willing enough to wait for payment until I came 
into possession of my inheritance, as they doubtless desired to conciliate me in 
the hope of ensnaring me in the future. I have mentioned all these possibilities, 
theories and suppositions, to show you the features of security in my case, which, 
however, I must admit, were not all present in my mind when my hasty criminal 
design was conceived and accomplished ; they were the result partly of design, 
partly of accident. Having temporarily averted suspicion, it now became part 
of my plan to remove forever the possibility of future detection. I felt that 
the body entombed within the wall was a standing menace to my safety. As 
soon as practicable I determined to remove, and completely destroy it by 
chemical or other means. But for an opportunity I was obliged to wait, and, 
more than, that, I was now a remorseful wretch who could no longer pass unnerved 
through such an ordeal as that of the fatal night. To remain within my abode 
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and usual apartments was, as I have said, indescribably repugnant to me, and 
yet the place had a strange and horrible fascination for me, just as has the 
crumbling precipice for the dizzy wretch. But there was also a stronger reason 
which kept me there, I dared not leave that awful tomb unguarded, lest some 
other hand than mine might roll away the stone. I dreaded that Nature itself 
might make some awful disclosure which I must be ever at hand to conceal. 
In this thought, which continually oppressed me, I now perceive that the coming 
event was casting its shadow before ! 
* * * * * * * * * * * * * * 
Many days passed, and I still found myself imprisoned in that awful abode. 
I dared not leave the tomb which the whole house had now become for me. 
Horrid dreams haunted me by night. The inheritance for which I had sacri- 
ficed so much now seemed a poor recompense for the mental tortures I endured ; 
for they surpassed all other sufferings and even the death I shall soon undergo. 
My own diseased imagination was the author of all my fears. I had under 
some specious pretext removed the picture and statue that had disquieted me so 
greatly at first. But fear was not the only or chief sensation that harrowed up 
my soul. Strange as it may seem, I must declare that my very security increased 
that vague unrest of mind which was my chief torture. Reasonable fear had 
subsided ; for there was something wonderful in the combination of circum- 
stances which had averted suspicion from me. I deluded myself into the belief 
that fate was favoring me at last. Poor dupe, I was not to know that it was 
deceiving me only to enhance the intensity of the shock that was to come ! 
But, if my fears were silenced for the time, yet that portentous secret 
weighed upon my mind, and I verily believe would have so unbalanced it, that 
I should finally have confessed my crime. Strange influence which makes a 
guilty wretch regard detection as a relief! You will find that it is only the 
criminals who are most secure that make a free and inexplicable confession. Ah, 
well I understand the state of mind producing such a result! For it was my 


own physical security which caused my mental torture ; as if the secret, so great, . 


so terrible, must, since it was unshared by others, distract the possessor’s atten- 
tion, force its way into his every reflection, and form the absorbing theme of 
contemplation. Continued contemplation of one subject disorders the brain and 
produces that worst of maladies—the unbalancing of a mind—a mind feeding upon 
itself to its own destruction. Confession alone relieves the strain. But / was as 
yet only in the incipient stages of this malady. I have said that my fears were 
not well founded, that they were due to my imagination. I did not fear detec- 
tion through human agencies. I felt that I wasa match for them. But I brooded 
over old legends which tell us that the blood flows afresh from the wound of the 
dead victim, when the assassin approaches. I feared that Nature itself might in 
some miraculous way interfere in my machinations. Wonderful premonition ! 

At last the day arrived when M. Lamarque’s will was to be formally 
examined, and his injunctions as to bequests, etc., carried out. There was 
assembled in the studio (of all places the most horrible to me, and, as if the 
dead might speak, I would have chosen any other spot) a small company of M. 
Lamarque’s friends, to many of whom there were bequests. Among others was 
his oldest friend, Father Hyacinthe Leblanc, who, before turning priest, had 
been a fellow student of M. Lamarque’s, and in their youth the two had made 
many voyages to distant lands in the prosecution of their scientific researches. 
I had often heard them reminding each other of their cruise to the Indies as 
ardent young naturalists. The bequests were mainly from M. Lamarque’s art 
and scientific collection. I alone was acquainted with the repository of these 
valuables, and sought out, and immediately turned over to their owners certain 
rare mementoes bequeathed them by their deceased friend. From one of the 
casements I brought and presented to Father Hyacinthe a large pocket compass 
which had been especially alluded to in the list of bequests as possessing peculiar 
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value for the owner designated. It was a remarkably fine instrument enclosed 
in a richly jewelled gold and ivory case of exquisite workmanship. At the sight 
of it the old man’s eyes filled with tears, and with suppressed sobs he informed 
us that it had been their valued companion on that memorable cruise, and 
promised at another time to relate to us an incident of its history in which it had 
been of remarkable service to them. The attention of all in the studio was at 
once attracted to the instrument which had connected with it such precious 
associations. Father Hyacinthe’s emotion produced a hush throughout the 
apartment. The company gathered around him as he prepared to unclasp the 
lid of the instrument. A strange foreboding of evil had come over me, the 
scenes and incidents of the morning had unnerved me, and I felt almost hysterical. 
Striving to take my thoughts from myself, I now watched the unclasping of the lid. 
No sooner was it opened than the needle trembled violently, swayed back and 
forth upon its pivot, and, with oscillations that resembled a shiver of horror, it 
gradually steadied itself, and swung not to the north, but rearing upward from the 
pivot, pointed due east, straight and ominously to the panel of tiles—to that awful 
spot where lay entombed its murdered owner! An exclamation of surpise escaped 
Father Hyacinthe. ‘To me that needle seemed the finger of God which had 
wrought a miracle to damn me. The needle forsook the pole it loved, and 
turned to accuse me! I uttered a groan, and sank in a swoon upon the floor. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


When I was restored to complete consciousness, I had passed through a 
long illness of brain fever, and found myself within a felon’s cell. I may not 
attempt to describe the visions that came to me in my long delirium. My 
attendants can better tell you of my ravings as they told me; it was from them 
that I learned what followed my swoon. Father Hyacinthe and the company 
were not astonished so much at the strange behavior of the needle as at its 
apparent effect upon me. Indeed so incomprehensible was any connection 
between the two circumstances that they considered my swoon as the effect of 
fatigue and pent-up emotion. Father Hyacinthe had at once concluded that 
the instrument was out of order, and took it with him for examination to his 
own house. Once at home, he tried the compass again, and was amazed to find 
that the needle behaved naturally. He was now inclined to account for the 
variation of the needle in the studio by the existence of some magnetic storm 
taking place at the time. Finally he concluded to test the needle once more in 
the studio. He returned to my abode where I was now tossing upon a bed of 
delirium. He secretly consulted the instrument, and was startled to see it raise 
that same ominous finger to the east wall. Now convinced that there was some 
local cause for the disturbance, he followed the direction of the needle, and 
approached the panel of tiles ; as if by inspiration the tell-tale needle pointed to 
that inscription in dim relief—‘‘ Inquire Within,’’ which had formerly horrified 
me so greatly. So imaginative a man as Father Hyacinthe could not fail to 
accept the omen. His curiosity was aroused to the highest pitch. Perhaps the 
full significance of the mystery was now dawning upon him, or perhaps his 
investigation was prompted only by a desire to satisfy his scientific speculations. 
The wall was sounded, the tiles were found to be easily movable, they were 
removed, and the ghastly sight, the horrible secret within was revealed to all eyes. 

And now the miraculous disclosure of my crime was to be explained. The 
huge iron slab I had placed over the corpse was nothing more than a natural 
Lode-stone, a huge block of magnetic ore which had been procured for M. Lamarque’s 
metallurgical (or, as I now know, magnetic) experiments made during one of my 
absences from Paris. Thus it was that fate had forced me to erect to my victim a 
headstone that did most wonderfully mark his resting-place. Thus do the very 
stones rise up to condemn the assassin in his triumph! Thus does innocent blood 
cry out for vengeance. In aweek I go tothe guillotine. May it wrest me at last 
from the grasp of that relentless fate which has so mercilessly pursued me in life! 











THE CERAMIC CLUB. 
PHILLIPA FURNISHES AN INSPIRATION. 


BY MAX VANDER WEYDE. 


Shortly after Phillipa and I were married, I had a birthday—alas! those 
fateful times will come to all of us. I was thirty-two, and, aside from a certain 
foolish fondness which Phillipa had for me and which made her view me through 
a rose-colored nimbus, she was kind enough to tell me that I was a very proper 
sort of aman. This compliment I took, not so much in the light of a birthday 
gift as owing to the fact I had very few ‘‘ habits,’’ all the usual masculine pro- 
clivities being merged into a passion for coffee. I smoked a cigar now and 
then, but more from a sense of coziness in the act than from any fondness for 
tobacco. It was coffee that I loved and drank with an excess which I fear 
amounted to actual intemperance. So, when my birthday came around, 
Phillipa presented me with a beautiful coffee service decorated by her own hand, 
and I was very proud to use it that evening when a half-dozen friends dropped 
in to congratulate me. 

“*T tell you what, Phillipa,’’ said our cousin Jack, ‘‘I look upon you in 
the light of an immense negation. They say that people who doa great many 
things never excel in any particular; but you come up to the top every 
time.’’ 

He was holding up one of the cups as he spoke, a dainty bit of cream- 
colored china of the Haviland make, wreathed with delicate fern. Phillipa had 
taken a leaf of every species in her fernery and worked them into ever-varying 
designs which never once degeneratad into the commonplaceness of a pattern. 
There were just ferns scattered over the cups and ‘saucers, sometimes with deli- 
cate brown roots showing against the soft background, the leaves standing 
upward, peeping under the handle of the cup or drooping over the saucer- 
basin. 

Phillipa smiled at Jack. He had always been to her a sort of cavaker 
servante. 

‘**T don’t do so much as you think,’’ she modestly averred. ‘‘ Any woman 
who can paint at all can learn to decorate china; and I begin to think that 
there are very few women who couldn’t paint if they tried, and if they were at 
all clever. I don’t speak of idle, do-less women who lack perseverance, 
but the earnest, capable kind. Of course,’’ she added hastily, ‘‘I do not 
depreciate the heaven-born talent which constitutes a creative artist and which 
only a very few have. But without that, one can do a great deal of pretty 
decorative work. The feminine mind is essentially imitative. Most women 
can learn to copy flowers from cards and books, or to fill in -designs which are 
printed in outline on the china. Of course that is comparatively low art. 
Original composition from nature is more artistic and more valuable, but the 
other work never fails of being decorative and it often pays very well.’’ 

‘* China painting has grown very fashionable,’’ observed Miss Bernard, the 
girl whom Jack was engaged to—a little peach-downy thing so different from 
my Phillipa. ‘‘ Marie Owen is. quite crazy about it. She models her own 
pottery, you know.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Phillipa; ‘‘ that is very nice, if you live in a large city where 
you can have the pottery baked easily. -But the sending of unbaked pottery is 
attended with so much danger to the pieces and loss to the modeler, that the 


art can never become as popular as china painting. The pottery has to be fired 


twice, you know ; once for the clay and once for the gloss, and if the decoration 
is underglaze—that is put on the undressed clay, as most of the Barbetine ware 
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is—there have to be two shipments of the pottery, which are very hazardous. 
But china painting involves very little risk, even when the pieces have to be 
sent by express to be fired. I wonder that more women don’t take to it. It is 
very profitable.’’ 

‘*Tt is quite an industry abroad,’’ observed the Doctor who had just come 
home from a tour with the Madame ; ‘‘ orshould I say an art ? In Europe, there 
are a great many makers of faience who employ women as decorators and give 
them some of their best work ; and our own potteries are cultivating home 
talent so that they may be able to compete with the foreign market. I am told 
that this has been especially noticeable since the Centennial Exhibition. There 
is an increasing demand for decorators. If I were a girl and wanted to earn my 
living or make a little pin money, I don’t know of any line of work I’d sooner 
take up.’ 

‘«It may be very pleasant,’’ said the Madame who was essentially practical, 
‘‘but it is not such an easy matter to handle mineral colors. It is not like 
working in oil or water colors, where you can see just how your work is going 
to look when it is done. Every tint changes in the firing. I tried it once and 
painted some wild roses on a bread tray. They looked very pretty 

‘<If I say it who shouldn’t,’’ interjected the Doctor. 

‘« But when they came from the kiln they had turned a horrid brick color. 
They looked like wild-roses with the jaundice.”’ 

‘‘T admire your simile,”’ said Jack, laughing. 

‘¢ Perhaps if you’d painted them brick color they’d have come out pink,’’ 
suggested Miss Lucy, who was Jack’s prospective aunt, and always chaperoned 
his fiancee. 

‘«That’s about it,’’ said Phillipa. ‘‘You have to paint things in very 
unnatural colors to have them fire properly. The use of mineral paints is 
always attended with some difficulty at first, for nothing but practice can teach 
one how to lay them on. There is nothing lost, however, in learning by expe- 
rience, for if the colors are not right at first, the painting can be done right 
over without injury to the work, and proficiency will come in due time.’ 

‘‘T think I should like china painting,’ said Miss Bernard. ‘‘ Do you 
think I could do it, Mrs. B?”’ 

‘¢Certainly. You could doa modest quality of work, anyhow, and per- 
haps you might develop very high ability.”’ 

‘¢T hardly think so,’’ was my reflection, and Jack put in with: 

‘¢ Phillipa, don’t you think I could do it? i might paint gold bands or 
clouded backgrounds, or something of that sort.’ 

‘¢Oh, could you?’’ shé said laughing. ‘‘ My opinion is that you’d better 
leave that to the factory. Most amateur china painters have it done there. 
Backgrounds are a separate study, and the gilt edge requires a wheel to turn the 
piece, while a practiced hand holds the brush steady in one position. All gilt- 
work is difficult. There are two kinds—the bright gold and the burnished. 
Then there is the inlaid gold, like the outlines of cloisonne enamels, but wise 
people don’t meddle with that unless they are adepts.’’ 

“a suppose one could learn everything i in a pottery,’’ observed Miss Lucy. 

‘Oh, yes,’’ said Phillipa, ‘‘if one knew enough to get a position in one 
of the lower departments, it would be a mere matter of application. I have 
known several girls who went to Trenton and Cincinnati and worked in the 
factories just for the sake of learning all about ceramics. There are no in- 
structors who can teach you what you learn there. Besides they earned money 
while they were being educated. I have heard of decorators being paid all the 
way from $1.50 to $36 for a single piece of work. Amateurs earn from $2 to 
$15 per week.’’ 

‘What do you suppose you could sell those cups for?’’ asked the Doctor, 


indicating the new service. 
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‘* Well,’’ said Phillipa, ‘‘ they cost $15 per dozen. With the decoration 
I think I could sell them for $45. This background is ‘ pounced ’ on—that is, 
it is stippled with a brush by making daubs instead of strokes. That gives the 
dull, ground effect. Then my design is put on by scratching off the dry color 
and laying on the new in the desired outline. This gives clearness and trans- 
parency to the tints. This work is called overglazing, and is more frequently 
done by non-professionals, because it does not require the two firings which I 

ke of.”’ 
Mo) Phillipa,’’ interposed the Madame, ‘there is some one at the door.’”’ 

We lived out of town, and an unexpected ring at the door was a thrilling 
episode. 

‘« There goes Mary, dear,’’ said my wife, stopping me on the way to satisfy 
my curiosity. 

We heard a few moments, parley in the vestibule, then a thumping noise as 
though some heavy weight were being rolled over the hall floor. 

‘*What’s that?’’ I exclaimed, starting for the door, and then Mary’s 
plump figure appeared. 

‘‘Ef you plaze, mum,”’ she said, addressing my wife and holding out an 
expressman’s book, ‘fifty cents.’’ 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed Phillipa, jumping up precipitately. ‘I did not think 
it would come to-night.”’ 

Then maid, wife and book all vanished into the hall. 

‘«That’s another birthday gift for you, old man,’’ said Jack, passing up 
his cup to the Madame. ‘ Just a little, aunty, please ; no sugar.’ 

wi Phillipa will spoil you,’’ observed the Doctor. ‘I must give her a few 

ints.’ 
Wise Don't upset all of the traditions,”’ I said, laughing. ‘It is the mother- 
in-law who ought to meddle.”’ 

‘¢ But this one won’t,’’ said the Doctor, looking at the Madame, who smiled 
at me from behind the coffee urn. ‘‘ You’re one of the men, Roger, whom 
women always coddle.”’ 

**It’s a case of mutual coddling, I think,’’ said Madame, as she passed 
Jack his cup, and then Phillipa came in with the look of a baffied conspirator 
who is determined to make the best of it. 

‘*T didn’t intend to tell anybody about it,’’ she began, irrelevantly, “till 
I had had it put up in the summer kitchen, but it came much sooner than I 
expected.’’ 

‘‘ What came?’’ I asked. ‘‘ What’s to be put up?”’ 

** Why, my kiln.’’ 

** Your kiln ! My dear, I know you are extremely versatile, but, upon my 
word, I never dreamed of your making brick in the summer kitchen !”’ 

‘*Nonsense!’’ she cried. ‘Its a kiln for firing china and porcelain 
pottery.”’ 

‘‘And you're going to have a thing like that in the house!”’ cried the 
Madame. 

‘« It’s not so very formidable,’’ said Phillipa. ‘‘Come out and seeit. I 
meant to get it here without anybody’s knowing it, and then I could have fired 
my first china as a surprise.’’ 

‘« But what on earth do you want to do it for?’’ queried Miss Lucy. 
‘«Can’t you get your china fired in town ?”’ 

“*Yes,”’ said Phillipa, shrewdly, ‘but it costs much more. I not only 
have to pay for the firing, but for the expressage of the china to and from the 
city and take all the risks beside.”’ 

‘¢Is that it?’’ cried Miss Bernard, looking curiously at a little tub or vat 
mounted on three legs and standing not more than eighteen inches high, while 
the whole diameter was only about twenty-six inches. 
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‘Yes; that’s it,’’ said Phillipa with the air of a showman about to cry his 
wares. ‘The kiln is an iron pot inside surrounded by fire-brick with a space 
between for the fire. There is no smoke, and consequently no chimney or flue 
is required.”’ 














‘“« What do you fire up with?’’ asked Jack. 

‘‘ With charcoal. It costs only twenty cents to heat the kiln for use. The 
firing takes all the way from forty minutes or an hour, in ordinary cases, to twelve 
hours. You can fire any articles in it that require a high glaze and vitrifiable 
colors. See! There is a place underneath for dumping out the fire the moment 
your work is accomplished.’’ 

‘* How do you know when it’s—when it’s done?’’ asked Miss Bernard, 
timidly. 

“You look through these pipes through which the vapors are allowed to 
escape. One has to be careful that the kiln does not heat too rapidly or cool 
too quickly, else the china may be broken. It is put inside of the kiln on 
‘stilts’ or racks. Practice teaches one the best position in which to place 
different pieces. Tiles and plates for instance are always stood up on their sides 
for firing or they are liable to break. But of course all the mechanical directions 
come with the kiln. Any one can work it. As some one has said anybody 
who can bake bread can learn to fire china.’’ 

‘* But you haven’t told us how you know when it is done,’’ I interposed. 

“Oh! It gets toa white heat. When it glows like that it is time to 
dump out the fire. The china will be red at first, but as it bakes slowly it will 
grow lighter till it reaches the white point which completes the process. These 
plugs are taken out of the pipes whenever the fire is started or the china may be 
clouded by the fumes of the oil and turpentine with which the colors are mixed.”’ 

‘* And you really think you save by doing it yourself? ’’ queried the Doctor. 
** What did this kiln cost you, Phillipa?”’ 

‘* Forty-five dollars. I could have gotten a smaller size as low as $15; 
but I bought a large one because I intend to open a miniature pottery.’’ 

At this we all screamed. Phillipa was always up to something. 

‘* Yes, I do,’’ she insisted stoutly, with a nod of her pretty head. ‘I’m 
going to form a Ceramic Club.”’ 

‘Oh, my dear!’’ the Madame remonstrated. 

‘* We may be very dull this winter,’’ she began. 

‘*Thank you!’’ I interjected. 

‘‘Oh, not me, Roger. I mean the people, and,’’ she added in her own 
sweet, serious way, ‘‘ what’s the use of living ina place, if you can’t make some 
impression on it? I think it’s wicked for people not to put forth the ideas that 
are in them for the good of their fellow-men and their own good, if they can. 
It is a sin to stand aside and ponder whether it is worth while. What do you 
suppose the parable of the talents meant ?”’ 

‘‘ That’s right, Phillipa!’’ said Jack. ‘‘ Give it to them!’’ 

But we didn’t need much “giving to.’’ We all agreed with her, and 
Phillipa went back to the china kiln. 

‘< You see,’’ she said, ‘‘I expect to do all the firing for this club, and charge 
for it just what people pay at the pottery, less the expressage. If I succeed— 
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and there is no manifest reason why I shouldn’t, I can soon pay for the kiln; 
and, in any issue, I can save enough on the cost of shipping china elsewhere to 
be fired to cover the expense of this apparatus. Besides, I can encourage the 
art of china painting, which may lead many women to a proficiency sufficient 
to secure them professional employment.’’ 

Nobody said anything, but I could see the Doctor’s bright eyes rest lovingly 
on Phillipa, and I myself was guilty of squeezing the little hand that lay so 
temptingly near my own. 

‘‘T have great faith in these kilns,” she went on. ‘‘A friend of mine who 
_lives in Dansville says that a Ceramic Club was started there, and that the ladies 
“work their kiln on a co-operative basis. It works admirably , too.’ 

** Well,’’ I said, tucking her hand through my arm, ‘‘ Let us goand have 
some more coffee.” 

‘You must never say ‘have some more’ Roger,’’ Phillipa remonstrated, 
smilingly. ‘‘ You should say ‘have some coffee.’ * More’ is distinctly a vulgar 
suggestion, and may amount to positive rudeness.”’ 

So we all went back to the library, the urn was refilled, and we finished 
the evening by reading that beautiful poem, ‘‘ Keramos,’’ beginning with the 
line ‘* Turn, potter, turn thy wheel! ”’ 

It was late when we went to bed that night. I walked’ home with Miss 
Lucy, and when I came back Phillipa was disrobing. 

‘« My dear,’’ I began, as I stood before the mirror fidgeting with a collar 
button, ‘‘ don’t you think , 

I heard a warning kick on the floor, and, looking around, beheld Phillipa 
at her devotions, which were quite elaborate. 

‘* Well?”’ she said finally, from among the pillows. 

‘* Did you pray for forgiveness for putting notions into that little Bernard’s 
head ?’’ 

‘‘ Why, what notions did I put into her head ?’’ 

** About ceramics. I bet a dollar she takes to china painting.’’ 

“« Well, suppose she does? I’ve no doubt she could do some very pretty 
little bits ; though, of course, she would never be an artist.’’ 

I did not attempt to combat Phillipa. 

** Poor Jack!’’ I said briefly, and turned out the gas. 

I remembered that evening afterwards, when the Ceramic Club was in full 
blast, and the little Bernard astonished me with a decoration of the furry catkins 
of the willow painted on a lovely turquoise background, and fired in Phillipa’s 
kiln. It works admirably, and I have become an enthusiastic referee for 
amateur china painters. 





N. B.—We shall be pleased to furnish any of our readers with the address 
of parties who can give all necessary information relative to the cost of mate- 
rials for china painting, and of the portable kiln which Phillipa used. 

EDITOR. 
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BY CUPID’S TRICK, 
A PARLOR DRAMA. FOR, ALL HALLOWE'EN. 
BY GRIFFITH, WILDE. 
Dramatis Persone. 


ETHEL BaRTON. 

Amy SELLERS, Aer friend. 
ALECK BaRTON, Amy's lover. 
MARK WARING, Aleck’s friend. 


SCENE: A cosy sttting-room. Ethel and Amy seated reading, and at fancy- 
work. 


Amy (reading). 

“ Wi’ merry songs, and friendly cracks, 
I wat they did na weary ; 
An’ unco tales, an’ funnie jokes, 
Their sports were cheap an’ cheery ; 
Till buttered so’uns wi’ fragrant lunt, 
Set a’ their gabs a-steerin’ ; 
Syne, wi’ a social glass o’ strunt, 
They parted off careerin’ 

Fu’ blythe that night.” 

(Closes the book.) 

What a picture that is of Hallowe’en night! It was just such a night as 
this, Ethel, only those good Scotchmen whom Burns writes about were more 
and merrier than we two ‘lone, lorn females.’’ How strange it seems for us 
to be here alone in this great house on this night of all others. Do you feel 
nervous, dear ? 

« L£thel (biting off a thread). Not at all! Why should I? 

Amy (rising, goes to the window). Oh, I don’t know. It seems sort of 
lonely, and—and I wish Aleck had come back. 

Ethel ( playfully). Oh, nonsense! Amy, I am afraid you are very much 
in love with my brother. 

Amy. Well, and haven’t I a perfect right to be? I shouldn’t be engaged 
to him, if I didn’t love him. 

Ethel. Of course not. I am sure I am very glad of it,-only I never 
thought of him as a hero of romance. (Sighs.) 

Amy (teazingly). suppose not. Your head is too full of some one else. 

Ethel (reproachfully).” That’s unkind, Amy. I never thought you would 
throw up my folly to me. I know just as well as you do that it was madness 
for me to think of a man whose name I never knew, who thought of me only as 
a charity visitor in a hospital! (Wéipes her eyes.) I shall never see him again’ 
he is dead to me indeed, but I shall never love another. 

Amy (coming forward penitently). Forgive me, dear. I did not mean to 
tease you. Don’t weep, Ethel. Fate may not be wholly unkind to you. 
Some day you may be happy yet. 

Ethel (drying her eyes). No! Ihave given love up forever. He is dead 
and I know that the thought of him is utter madness. Be happy, Amy, in the 
love that falls to your lot. My heart is dead and I shall bury it out of sight on 
the day when I marry Mark Waring. 

Amy. Ethel! You are not going to throw yourself away on this stranger ? 

VoL. CXI.—38. 499 
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Ethel. Wf he asks me—yes! My uncle has set his heart upon our union. 
Why should I oppose it? . It makes no difference to me now. (Sighs again.) 

Amy (in distress). You mustn’t talk so, dear. Come; cheer up. It is 
All Hallowe’en. This is the last night of all others to be blue. Can’t we have 
some fun, even if Aleck and his friend can’t join us? 

Ethel. 1am rather glad they didn’t come, except on your account, Amy. 
It is rather dull for you in this gloomy old house. 

Amy (cheerily). Oh, lam all right. Don’t bother about me. (Wakks 
about.) It is snowing, Ethel. This is just an ideal Hallowe’en. Can’t we try 

« some tricks? Come! 

Ethel (wearily). If you like. 

Amy. It is nearly twelve o’clock. (Walking to the fire.) We must find 
some excuse for such late hours. I'l tell you what, Ethel! If you will put 
out the lights and eat an apple before this looking glass, I’ll walk around the 
house with my mouth full of water. 

Ethel. Not in all this storm ! 

Amy (gleefully). Why not? (Sings.) 


“What care I for weather 
When Love and I together 
Face the gath’ring storm! ” 


Ethel, dear, I expect to hear the name of my future husband called as I 
turn the corner. ! 

Ethel. By whom, pray? There’s not a soul about the place. 

Amy. Neyertheless, I shall hear it, and, when I do, I shall spit the water 
out and say: ‘‘ Now and forever, Amen! ’’ : 

Ethel (smiling). What a little goose you are, Amy. Suppose you should 
hear some other name than Aleck’s ? 

Amy (soberly). Ishould stop my ears. But how couldI? I’m engaged 
to Aleck, and of course I shall marry him. 

Ethel. Then what’s the use of trying any of these silly tricks ? 

Amy. Just for fun. Come; it is five minutes of twelve. I'll give you 
an apple. (ums out.) 

£thel (alone). 1 may as well please her ; but it seems like mockery to trifle 
so with fate. Oh, my lost, my unknown lover ! ! When I entered upon the 
duties of a hospital reader, how little I thought that they were to bring me in 
contact with the greatest happiness and misery of my life! 

(Re-enter Amy with an apple and a glass of water.) 

Amy. Here itis! Quick! The clock is going to strike. Put the lights 
out. (Zakes a mouth full of water.) 

Ethel (turning out the lights). You'll get your death, Amy. 

(Amy shakes her head and goes out waving her hand. Clock strikes twelve. 
Ethel takes the apple and walks toward the mirror. Door opens and a gentleman, 
covered with snow, enters the room.) 

Mark Waring (shaking himself). This is better luck than I expected. I 
thought they’d all be gone to bed. There was a light here a moment ago. 
(Goes toward the fire.) It’s awfully cold! I thought we’d never get here. 
(Bumps into Ethel who ts eating her apple before the mirror.) Hello! I—I beg 
your pardon ! 

(Zthel turns around and screams.) 

Ethel (covering her face with her hands, starts back). It is his spirit! 
Oh, I am punished for my folly. In heaven’s name, leave me! 


Mark (excitedly). Do my eyes deceive me, or does this dim light cheat © 


me with a vision of happiness! Lady, speak to me! Are you not she who, 
when I lay sick and alone in a strange city and was taken to St. Mary’s Hospital, 
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came to me like an angel from heaven, soothing my fever with sweet dreams of 
love and happiness? Are you not she whom I lost and mourned so bitterly— 


speak ?”’ 


Ethel (trembling). 


me you were dead ! 


I—I—oh, is it possible that you are here? They told 


Mark (taking her hand). A man’s identity i is often lost in a great hospital. 
My number was confounded with another’s but I am here—alive and well—to 
tell you that I have thought of you night and day since you left me. _To-night 
I came here, hopeless, yielding to my uncle’s wish and ready to marry his niece. 


Ethel. You! 
Mark. Iam. 


me? (Zakes her in 


Then you are Mark Waring ? 


And you? Tell me, dearest, by what name shall I call 

you that love cannot divine? 
£thel. Iam Ethel Barton. 
Mark. Can such things be in real life? Dearest, I have loved you so 

long! Oh, if you will, may I make my uncle’s wish my‘own? © Will'you marry 


his arms.) 


Ethel. Gladly now! 


(He kisses her. 
Amy. Ihave found him, Ethel! 


Enter Amy and Aleck covered with snow.) 
Just as I turned the corner; of the house 


I heard some one say, ‘‘ Aleck, there’s a light in the window!’ I spit the 


water out and said, 


Aleck. She ran right into my arms, 


(Sees the tableau.) 


‘‘ Now and forever, Amen!’’ and then 
Goodness! How dark it is in here. 


Hello! Mark is that you?’’ 





Mark (coming forward.) Yes. It is I. I have made quick work of it, 
you see, old boy. Your sister has promised to marry me. 
I should say you had. In five minutes you‘introduced 


Aleck. Well! 


yourself to a girl, propose, and are accepted. 


That’s better than I did—eh, Amy? 


Ethel. But Mr. Waring and I have met before. I—I was once reader in 


a hospital where he 
Aleck. Oh! 


lay sick. 


Then you have found your sister of mercy, Mark ?—the fairy 


you used to rave about. 


Amy (hugging Ethel). 


Mark. Yes. 


gratulate me! (Zhey shake hands.) 
Amy. You'll never call my Hallowe’en tricks silly again, will you, dear? 
Amy! This night is Hallowed, indeed. 


Ethel. Never, 


Aleck. After this, I’ll believe in the Fates. 


our catching the late train down. 


turn out a hero? 
Ethel (shyly). 
Aleck (to Amy). 

Don’t you think we 


Catskill, N.Y. 


I should. 


And this ishe?. Oh, Ethel! It is like astory book. 
Your sister is the woman I fell in love with, Aleck, Con- 


It was a blind piece of luck, 


And who’d have thought ‘nat Mark would 


My dear, I think a little solitude would do them good. 


’*d better leave them alone? 
[Zhe Curtain.] 





PANSY. 


Deep in the heart of the pansy dwells 
The spirit of wooded hills and dells ; 
And in the pansy’s velvet eyes 


I catch a glimpse of Paradise. 


Mary H. Olmstead. 


>. 











FASHIONS, 


PRICES OF EXTRA PATTERNS FURNISHED 
TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Children's Patterns. Dresses, 30 cts.;\Coats, 
35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.;' Basques, 25 cts. ; 
Wrappers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns. Jackets, 25 cts. ; Pants, 25 
cts.; Vests, 20 cts.; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ Patterns. Lady's. full dress, $1; 
Polonaise, 50 cts.; Basque, 35 cts. ; Overskirt, 
35 cts.; Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrapper, 50 cts, 


Description of Fashions. 

Fig. 1.—Evening costume for lady made of 
red surah, the skirt is covered with a deep 
flounce of black Chantilly lace, the overskirt is 
of the same lace, fastened at the side with a 
wide sash of moire. Plain bodice, covered 
with black lace and a fichu crossed in front, 
ribbon bow’ upon left shoulder. Sleeves to 
correspond, with bodice trimmed with lace and 
ribbon bows. 

Fig. 2,—Walking costume, made of blue 
velveteen and cloth, the underskirt is made 
plain of the velveteen, the overdress and bod- 
ice of cloth. Shoulder cape with long ends 
in front of cloth. Felt hat trimmed with velvet 
and feathers. 

Fig. 3.— Walking costume of chrysanthemum 
color serge,’plain and plaided. The under- 
skirt is of the plain goods, and made up with- 
out dny trimming! The overskirt hangs long 
at one side, looped up very high upon the 
other, straight plaited, with very slight drapery 
in the back. Round bodice gathered slightly 
where it opens over a full plastron of the plain 
material, The upper part of sleeves are made 
to correspond. Felt hat, trimmed with beaded 
edge and bands, feathers and velvet. 


Fig. 4.—Walking costume for lady, made of 
plum color, plain and frisé velvet. The under- 
skirt is of the plain, the overskirt is of the 
frisé, falling straight at the right side and 
plaited upon the other; plaited in the back. 
The bodice is plain, trimmed with plaited folds 
of the frisé, the sleeves being of the latter. 
Velvet hat, trimmed with velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 5—Bonnet for lady, with. soft, full 
crown, made of brown velvet, the brim: of wool 
lace, embroidered with gold and.copper thread. 
The brim is lined with velvet, and a bow of 


velours frisé is placed in the centre-of the lace 
peak, bird and plumage at the left side. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Front and back. view of 
walking costume for lady, made of plain and 
striped limousine, bronze, and bronze and dark 
red. The foundation skirt is covered with a 
full skirt of limousine gauged at the waist. 
The tablier forms a kind of puff on the right; 
a plaited piece of material is sewn beyond it, 
towards the back, and falls on the skirt in a 
long plaited end. A portion of the tablier is 
drawn from the left, and rejoins the long end; 
both ends are cut longer than the rest of the 
tablier, and they join in forming a kind of bow 
with two shortends. At the back is a draped 
puff plaited over itself. The corsage is of cloth, 
the fronts being cut out like a halberd, and 
filled in with a limousine plastron which is 
sewn down on the right side, and fastens on 
the left. The fronts close at the waist, and 
form a short point. The basques are well cut 
away on the hips; the back is tailor shape, 
terminating in two lance-head tabs. Upright 
collar of limousine, the stripes running hori- 
zontally. Hat of felt, trimmed with velvet and 
velvet flowers. Bonnet of the plain dress ma- 
terial, trimmed with velvet flowers, 


Fig. 8.—Walking costume for girl of sixteen, 
made of dark blue cloth. The skirt ‘is box- 
plaited and trimmed with rows of braid, which 
also extend up the left side, divided by a row 
of buttons ; plaited drapery in the back. Jacket 
bodice with vest, trimmed with crosswise rows 
of braid, the sides finished with rows put on 
like the overskirt. Cloth hat, trimmed with 
velvet and steel ornaments. 


Fig. 9.—Walking costume of dark green 
canvas, plain skirt bordered with stripes of the 
same material, short ayerdress with revers 
turned back of stripes. Jacket bodice with 
added basque, cut heart-shaped in the neck 
with velvet revers and cuffs, the heart upon the 
bodice being filled in with striped material. 
Hat of felt, faced with velvet and trimmed 
with velvet and short feather ends. 


Fig. 10.—The Macfarlane visite made of 
brown cloth, pointed in front, short and round 
at the back, it is fastened down the front with 
large buttons. 
forms the sleeve is placed on the basque and 
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* 
is bordered with vandykes of red and brown 


braid. It is lined either with red flannel or 
striped silk. 

Fig. 11—The Hortense wrap made of frisé 
velvet outlined with f/omd color beads, it is 
trimmed with lace embroidered with f/omd 
beads, trimming and moire ribbon. It is lined 
with colored satin. 

Fig. 12.—The Lillia wrap made of black 
velvet embroidered with jet, and plain velvet, 
it is trimmed all around with a jetted ball 
trimming and lined with black satin. 

Fig. 13.—The Molla wrap made of heavy 
corded silk with panels upon the ends in front 
made of velvet exquisitely embroidered in jet, 
plomé and steel beads. The lace trimming is 
similarly ornamented. Perfumed lining. 

Figs. 14 and 15.—Front and back view of 
house dress for lady, made of bronze color 
Henrietta cloth. The lower skirt is plain 
arranged in double box plaits at intervals. The 
overskirt is pointed in front trimmed with 
lengthwise rows of woolen lace, the back is 
trimmed in the same manner, hanging straight 
with plaits falling outside below basque. Short 
basque pointed in front, with full plastron with 
revers trimmed with lace, fastened with a 
silver clasp at waist. 

Fig. 16.—Handkerchief with border em- 
broidered in red and blue. 

Fig. 17.—Indoor shoulder cape made of 
colored satin, trimmed with embroidery. This 
can be worn with a black gown. 

Fig. 18 —Handkerchief with birds upon the 
border embroidered in colors, and sprigs 
through the centre. 

Figs. 19, 20, 21.—Suit of clothes for boy 
of twelve years, made of navy blue cloth. 

Figs. 22 and 23.—Front and back view of 
Norfolk jacket for girl of fifteen made of beige 
color rough cloth. The hood upon the back 
is faced with corduroy, the vest, collar and 
cuffs are of the same. 

Fig. 24.—Suit for girl of seven years made 
of beige cloth and brown velvet, kilted skirt 
of cloth, jacket of velvet with belt worn out- 
side. Felt hat beaded and trimmed with velvet 
and quill feathers. 

Figs. 25 and 26.—Front and back view of 
house dress for lady made of navy blue and 
red canvas, the red showing beneath the blue 
giving it the appearance of a lined lace fabric. 
The underskirt of plain silk is bordered with a 
plaited flounce of the canvas. The overskirt 


is ‘plaited at the back and gathered in front, 
the gathers being clustered below the knees 
with traverses of the same. The Swiss belt, 
upright collar and cuffs are velvet. The 
bodice is full, buttoned down the centre, finished 
in the back with a moire sash. 

Fig. 27.—Bonnet of blue felt, faced with 
velvet and trimmed with loops of velvet rib- 
bon and a long feather. 

Fig: 28.—Bonnet of bronze-colored velvet 
trimmed with velvet loops, and a bunch of 
copper-colored berries. 

Fig. 29.—Hat of black velvet edged with 
wooden beads and trimmed with a large rosette 
of velvet ribbon loops. 

Fig. 30.—Bonnet of olive velvet trimmed 
with ribbon loops and nest of love birds. 


Fashion Notes at Home and Abroad. 


As the season advances and the new goods 
are still being opened, we can assert most posi- 
tively that it is to be a woolen season, wool 
goods are seen upon every side and in the 
greatest variety. The rough and rugged styles 
of woolen materials worn the past season are 
likely to continue popular, although we are 


-shown some most exquisite materials with 


smooth surfaces. A fabric that promises to be 
most favorably received is colored Henrietta 
cloth, this goods has long held the foremost 
place in black materials, so that in colors it 
will be as deservedly popular as it has been. 
It is shown in a variety of shades and colors, 
while the even silky surface produces an effect 
rarely met in colored fabrics. Last year wool 
reigned, this season his reign is to be supreme, 
greater than last year, if that is possible. 
Woolen laces are also to be the rage; in con- 
sequence of the two being fashionable, a 
novelty has appeared in a dress goods having 
a foundation of woolen material, over which is 
another fabric resembling lace insertion in 
figures, laid over the cloth. The lace may be 
cut away and lifted from the fabric; it is 
altogether distinct from the foundation upon 
which its rests, yet is joined at the edges; fre- 
quently this is made of two colors, having the 
effect of lace lined with a contrasting shade. 
In Paris the passion is for stripes, and we will 
soon adopt them, as we must follow fashion’s 
decrees whether generally becoming or not. 
Plain stripes, broad stripes, narrow stripes, 
frisé stripes and stripes of all colors are some 
of the novelties shown. Stripes, however, do 
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not make up the entire costume, with all these 
goods you are shown plain fabrics to combine 
with them for the tailor-made suits that will 
continue popular. 

Bronze promises to be the favorite tint in all 
the varieties of green, copper and brown. 
This in the frisé goods is combined with dif- 
ferent colors, and made up with a solid color 
in the costume. The frisé velvets are going to 
take the place of the brocaded goods of the 
past seasons; the figures are uncut and the 
designs are rich and elegant. 

Those who have costumes from last season 
that they feared would look fasse, need not 
feel alarmed; all dark rich shades will be worn, 
and, as combination suits will still continue as 
fashionable, it is an easy matter to get some of 
the many varieties of fancy goods to combine 
with the: old costume, and use it for a front or 
side panel, vest, cuffs and collar. While 
tournures are growing larger and larger, the 
side draperies are decreasing or disappearing 
altogether and the marked features of the skirts 
of dresses for fall will be the absence of all 
bunchy side draperies. Longer and more 
sweeping effects are to be more prominent and 
severe styles that will tax the artistic skill of. 
even the best. dressmakers, 

Velvet is extensively used for trimming all 
fabrics and in many styles; you cannot err in 
using it; the taste of the wearer can decide if 
it is to be of the same shade as the gown or of 
a lighter, darker or contrasting color; the ma- 
terial to be trimmed decides whether it is to be 
plain, brocaded or frisé. Skirts of velvet made 
full and plain or finished with narrow plaitings 
of the velvet are going to be very much worn; 
these are useful as they can be used with dif- 
ferent polonaises or basques and overdresses. 
Velveteen is a very good substitute for velvet, 
it is never-ending in wear, will stand any 
amount of rough usage, and if purchased in a 
good quality makes pretty costumes for both 
ladies and children. , 

Young girls are amusing themselves with 
braiding autumn gowns. This is going to be 
a very fashionable trimming this season. A 
broad panel is braided up the left}side (in- 
tended to be inserted between folds of the skirt 
material), and the points of the bodice in front 
upon each side of the vest, the standing collar 
and the cravat. The cravat fits into the close- 
fitting jacket, which can be of the same or a 
contrasting color. Another style is to braid 
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the front of the skirt in a bold design, half 
way up, also the cuffs and the cravat. The 
drapery will afterwards be arranged across the 
front, showing the braided underskirt, and the 
lapels of the jacket will be buttoned back with 
fancy buttons, to show the cravat. Braiding 
is also popular for carriage and traveling rugs, 
dressing gowns, and silk aprons, the latter in 
gold braid on black satin or silk, softened with 
black lace. 

Sashes are worn upon everything, Some 
are tied in front, others form the side drapery, 
while yet again, others nearly cover the back 
of the dress skirt. Moire is the most fashion- 
able material, but surah, velvet, plain silk, and 
even wool fabrics will be adopted before the 
craze is over. Roman sashes, so long dis- 
carded, are being revived. They form a pretty 
garniture for a black, or quiet-toned dress, they 
are being used as vests, side panels, and back 
draperies, A width of silk is often used in 
two loops and two long hanging ends at the 
back, and these ends are made to fall open 
and quite separate, to show that they are meant 
to represent a sash. 

New long coats for autumn are made as long 
as the dress with which they are to be worn, 
The coat is plaited back and front, and has 
small shaped velvet basques at the waist. A 
new model is in light-weight cloth, mixed red, 
brown, blue and gold. It is trimmed with 
garnet velvet and secured by clasps of old sil- 
ver. The collar and cuffs are also of velvet. 
These coats can be worn even as late as De- 
cember, when heavier wraps will be neces- 
sary. 

Short mantles and visites with sleeves will 
be the dressy wraps for autumn and winter. 
They are liked because they are not so heavy 
as long cloaks, yet give warmth where it is 
most needed—on the shoulders and arms. 
The shapes remain almost unchanged, so that 
garments left over from last winter need not be 
altered. Plush is restored to favor for small 
wraps, rivaling velvet in popularity, and only 
second to fur seal for very rich garments, the 
plain, frisé, and striped contesting for favor. 
Sometimes the whole garment is made of them, 
and again only serving for the sides, while 
plain plush forms the back and fronts. Vel- 
vets are used in precisely the same way, and 
there are many fine cloths that are made up in 
similar garments. 

Both long cloaks and small wraps are made 
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FASHIONS. 


of striped stuffs, wool, or combinations of wool 
and silk; this is a very ugly fashion, but one 
that promises to be adopted, and as a faithful 
chronicler of fashions, we must mention it, 
hoping, however, that it will not be generally 
adopted. 

Wool laces in piece lace and in scalloped 
edges are used for combination wraps, both 
for short mantles of fine wool and for long 
cloaks. The wool fringes that rival the laces 
have balls of the wool strung on braids, and 
and headed by wooden beads‘or by small nuts. 

Fanciful silk cord or rope will be much used 
in festoons and long curves on the drapery of 
costumes and on wraps. It forms epaulets on 
jackets, with two or three rows falling under 
the armhole; it is arranged in brandebourgs 
across the fronts of coats, and falls from high 
on the left hip to a deep!curve on the right. 
For trimming plain wool dresses and wraps are 
colored mohair gimps in arched and leaf-like 
patterns, also new braids woven in diamond 
patterns, and bordered on each edge with gilt 
or silver or lead beads. These are from one 
to four inches in width. The variety in bead 
trimmings excels that of any former season, as 
flat, square, round, large, and small beads are 
used, with blocks nearly an inch square and 
spikes two inches long. Wool ball fringes are 
used on cloth mantles, and leather covered 
fringes are also new. 


Notes from Our Foreign Correspondent. 


Our beau monde have not yet returned, and 
Paris is more full of foreigners than of true 
Parisians. This, however, does not prevent 
our modistes from being busy, and upon every 
side novelties are dailyappearing. An attract- 
ive dress goods introduced this autumn is frisé 
cloth, all wool, and coming ina variety of rich 
shades. The chief beauty of frisé is the raised 
designs, which have the appearance of skill- 
ful needlework, and are certain of finding 
favor. All-wool velvets will without doubt 
become popular. This goods comes in several 
grades; the best quality has raised figures of 
loops like uncut velvet, either plaimor frisé, the 
latter slightly curled on a hard-twisted led 
‘ground, either of the same or a con 
color, and is very effective. 

Cashmere colors in beads are a feature of 
the new trimmings, and are found in galloons, 
passementeries, separate ornaments, braids and 
fringes, these are seen at best advantage when 
woven in plush of deep pile, through which 
their rich colors look like bits of stained glass. 
These with the wood beads and the crystal 
ones that inclose what seems to be a drop of 
gold, are the most costly novelties. White 
marabout bands and the natural _marabout 
which has gray or black tips on white, are 
used upon opera wraps of white frisé plush. 
Gilt and crystal beads also trim them, with 
clasps of Rhine stones fastening them at the 
throat and waist. 
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A charming novelty for évening dress is the 
chemisette and half sleeves of jet or bead net- 
work. They are worn with a sleeveless, low- 
necked corsage. The chemisette is shaped 
like a high, square yoke of lace-like texture, 
com of beads threaded on silk cord. 
Any beads can be employed, either white, jet, 
or opal, or any shaded color. A velvet dog- 
collar finishes the neck, fastened under a small 
bow at the side, and a similar bow is placed on 
the left corner of the front yoke. This 
chemisette leaves the arms totally bare to the 
shoulders, but half sleeves of the same ed 
fabric are added; not on the shoulders which 
are bare; but commence on a line with 
the lower e of the yoke and ch the 
elbow, where are met by the Ma cloves. 

Handsome antique buttons are now placed 
together, and mounted as cloak Or waistcoat 
clasps. The number depends upon the size. 
Two buttons, joining each Other and backed 
by a pin, are ‘worn as a brooch. The em- 
bossed gold back of an antique watch is now 
utilized as a brooch, but it is more curious than 
ornamental. It seems to be a fashion just now 
among young girls to fasten a few small feath- 
ers, by means of a small brooch, at the throat. 

The drapery of French dresses is made very 
long in front and back, and very short on the 
sides, being frequently omitted aitogether on 
the sides, so as to show the rich fabric of the 
lower skirt from waist to foot. The apron is 
festooned and wrinkled across, or.else it is laid 
in flat kilt plaits, pressed into shape. Very 
fanciful cords drape these aprons, or else they 
are ornamented with plaques, or’'there may be 
braid or bead ornaments set Over the open 
space on the hips, or the cords may be fes- 
tooned across this space. The back drapery in 
straight flowing lines is occasionally seen on 
these costumes, but the French modistes still 
give bouffante effects by added lengths at the 
top, dropping down in Bedouin folds and in 
soft poufs. 

Blankets of the color of the room furnishing 
in which they are used, are now the thing. 
Pale blue, pink and red are very attractiye, 
decorated with a handsome embroidered mon- 
ogram of the owner. Pillows upon beds are 
discarded ; or rather, I should say, if used, the 
handsome satin embroidered or lace lined 
spread covers them over, so they, as well as 
the bolster, are not shown. Where the em- 
broidery of an elegant spread is to be displayed, 
this is probably a very wise fashion, but cer- 
tainly a beautiful lace and embroidered linen 
cambric pillow-sham, which can be made 
almost priceless with exquisite lace, is an addi- 
tion to the spread that matches it. 

Ivy at present has an important réle to play, 
for not only does it wreathe our chapeaux and 
coiffures, but it is also used for table decoration. 
Real ivy is also employed to form collars and 
cuffs for dinner toilettes. Lavender bags, made 
of lace and muslin, now lay around upon small 
tables, as they emit a pleasant perfume. 

Fashion. 
















































WORK -DEPARTMENT. 


Fig. 3. Chair Work-Box. 
The foundation for the chair is cut from 


pasteboard, making it in size to suit the fancy, sh 
although nine inches in height is quite enough fif 
for the back piece, the others being in propor- is 
tion. Cover outside and inside neatly with Pt 
flannel, merino, silk, cretonne or any bright a 
colored goods, and you have a pretty recepta- e 
cle for thimble, thread, etc., with leaves for el 
pins and needles. The bottom, which opens te 
and shuts like a chest lid, is sewed on to the tl 
top of the front edge, in an overhand stitch, li 
which forms the hinge. To make this suitable 
to the needs of a gentleman, make the chair 
somewhat smaller, if you like, with a fixed seat, P 
which stuff and upholster, to be used as a pin ¢ 
cushion. On the face of the back piece fasten a . 
pocket for a watch-case. If upholstered with t 
pink, blue or green, and then covered with t 
plain or dotted Swiss trimmed with narrow . 
I 


Valenciennes, and ornamented with narrow 
ribbon bows, an exceedingly pretty pin cushion 
and watch-case are placed in combination, 
which any gentleman would be glad to see in 
his room—or lady either. If one has a fancy 
for elaborateness, the upholstery material, 
especially if of plain satin or silk, may be 
machine stitched) in diamond shapes,.or it can 
be embroidered all over in asmall flower design. 






Figs. 1 and 2. Case for Photographs. 

This ornamental case can be hung up against 
the wall, or placed upon a mantelpiece. The 
foundation is an ordinary palm leaf fan, cov- 
ered with satin, having divisions, 
also covered, for the pictures to rest 
in, the back is similarly covered. 
Two pieces of plush, cut the shape 
illustrated in Fig. 2, are embroid- 
ered with silks; these are placed 
over pieces of card-board of the 
correct shape, lined and edged 
around with, cord; they are then 
fastened upon the fan foundation, 
the whole edged around with a SS 
fancy cord. The handle of the = 
fan is covered. with plush, a large 
satin ribbon bow finishes the 
handle. 











WORK DEPARTMENT. 


Fig. 4. Brush-Pocket. 


The pocket is equally suitable for brushes or 
shoes; it is made of linen; the back is. cut 
fifteen inches long and twelve wide, one end 
is rounded to form the top; the piece for the 
pockets is cut eight inches deep and twenty 
inches wide; this is. embroidered in satin- 
stitch, as shown in the illustration, and is 
edged at the top with torchon lace; the pock- 
ets are put on in two large box plaits. The 
top part of the back is also embroidered, and 
the edge is finished all round with torchon 


lace. 


Fig. 5. Cross-Stitch Border with Fringe. 


This design is popular for bordering towels 
or five o’clock tea-cloths. Baste a piece of 
canvas on to the cloth to be embroidered, and 
work it with fine wool or ingrain marking cot- 
ton in cross-stitch, then draw out the canvas 
threads. For the fringe, ravel the end to a 
sufficient length, and knot the strands in the 
manner shown in the illustration. 
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Pig. 6. 


Fig. 6. Music-Case. 

A piece of cardboard rather larger than an 
open sheet of music is used for the foundation 
of the case, or the cover of an old portfolio may 
be used; the inside is lined with ruby satin, 
the outside covered with plush or corded silk 
of the same color, embroidered with ornamental 
initial letters im gold silk. . If cardboard is used 
for the foundation, it. must be folded in half, 
but the folded part must be left round and not 
pressed together; a strap of wide elastic is 
sewn across the centre to 
pass the music through; 
a handle of cord or rib- 
bon is sewn to each side, 
and a strap fastened en- 
tirely round the case. 


Fig. 7. Design for 
Pillow-Sham. 

The sham can be made 
of either linen or muslin, 
The edges ate cut out like 
the design, turned in and 
basted, then the lace over- 
handed on, making sure 
to have it full enough on 
the points. Cut a long 
button-hole in the end of 
each point, and run col- 
ored ribbons through. 
The effect is very pretty 
and simple., An initial 
letter or monogram is em- 
broidered in the centre. 





WORK DEPARTMENT. 


Fig. 8. Bonbon Basket. 

This pretty basket for a table is made of gold 
and dark red plush. The flowers are velvet. 
The handle is gold braid plaited over card- 
board, The bag is drawn with gold cord. 


Fig.9. Child’s Bib for Eating. 

The bib is made of fine unbleached linen, 
ornamented with figures worked in outline 
embroidery with washing silk. Two rows of 
drawn threads are worked below the figures; 
the edge is finished with fringe made by draw- 
ing out threads. 


Design for Relief Embroidery in Renaissance 
Style. 


(See colored design in front of book.) 

This kind of embroidery is undoubtedly the 
most novel and most effective style of needle. 
work ornamentation which has been brought 
out for many years. It is a combination 
of flat and raised appliqué on velvet or 
plush. . Firstthe outlines of the design are care- 
fully traced on the material, and then the 
various component parts prepared. The flat 
appliqués, such as scfolls, stalks, ete., are cut 
out from short-piled velvet or brocade of the 
required color. To work the flowers, buds, 





Pig. 7. 
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WORK’ DEPARTMENT, 


and leaves, which are to ap- 
pear in relief, layers of 
cotton wool about a quarter 
of an inch thick are placed 
on the surface of muslin or 
any other light material 
which has been cut out in 
the shape of the intended 
flowers. These paddings are 
tacked to the foundation of 
plush or velvet, and covered 
with satin of the proper color, 
which is fixed with close 
stitches round the edge and 
then divided by sewing 
down into the sections which 
are to represent the leave 
of the flower calix and crown. 
The outlines of the flat and 
of the raised pieces thus 
appliquéd are formed of Fig. 8. 
twisted silk or gold cord, with 
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a second outside edging 
of filoselle in some parts. 
For the veining filoselle, 
cordonnet silk, gold, sil- 
ver, or bronze thread, and 
chenille are used accord- 
ing to the indication of 
the design or the fancy of 
the worker. 

An excellent metallic 
effect can be obtained by 
introducing appliqués of 
gold, silver, or bronze 
brocade, as in the steel- 
gray scrolls. If these 
brocades cannot be pro- 
cured, velvet judiciously 
painted with bronze pow- 
ders or lustra colors will 
produce a similar result. 

Our design represents 
the centre of a cushion, 
or by repeating it can be 
adapted for a mantelpiece 
valance, a curtain border, 
a sofa back, a table scarf, 
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etc. The work is of com- 
paratively easy execution, 
and can be arranged in a 

my variety of colors to accord 
with the surroundings of 
the room where it is to be 
placed. 











PRACTICAL HINTS UPON DRESSMAKING. 


A mistake that is frequently made by women 
of the present age is to hd¥@oné good dress 
and to wear it upon all oceasio#is, thinking it 
must be an economical idea instead of fash- 
ioning over some of their old onés, whereas a 
dress worn on all oceasions cam never give the 
wearer that fresh and tidy look which all 
women of taste desire to have. We have seen 
women who wore handsome clothes, yet whose 
real | 
skirts¢were rumpled, whose collars were dog- 
eared, whose ribbons curled or raveled at the 
edges, and who had in consequence a dowdy 
look, while some fresh little gown made of some 
of thé warieties of cheap goods, with the acces- 
sories of white linen, crisp ruffles, spotless 
bows of contrasting shades of ribbon, all care- 
fully put on, had an elegant and pleasing 
effect. A good many inexpensive dresses are 
perhaps better than a few costly ones, for the 
possessor has time to repair, or to have re- 
paired, those rents and wrinkles that wear will 
give, and can take off the gown worn in the 
rain or in the heat, and change it for another 
at any time. Of course wealthy women can 
do this and still have each garment expensive, 
but the person of moderate means must take 
her choice, and she is very foolish if she 
chooses one velvet dress instead of three of 
common materials, that will become her quite 
as well. After the first few days she will 
never have the feeling of being freshly dressed, 
in a walking costume worn alike for ordinary 
and extraordinary occasions. Moreover, at 
home, in her own house, a good deal of change 
iS. very nice, and very refreshing to the house- 
hold generally. Many ladies attire themselves 
jn a black gown of some sort, and wear it from 
breakfast time until night. It may be tidy, but 
it cannot look fresh; and freshness is»after all 
the most attractive thing about a’ woman’s 
dress. There are many ways this season of 
brightening up old clothes from last year that 
at a first glance look hopeless; the dress we 
are gazing upon réceived agood wetting in the 
late spring, which though not changing the 
color has caused it to shrink soas to be far too 
short to be worn as it is. The front breadth 
is tucked, three tucks alse heading the_plait- 
ing around the entire skirt, these tucks can be 
ripped out and carefully pressed, all the marks, 


however, cannot be removed; so the front 
must be covered with rows of mohair braid set 
close together, and also heading the plaiting 


was not creamy, but dirty, whose - 


around the skirt that has first been taken off, 
pressed out, and replaited; the braid will 
entirely cover over the marks and cause the 
skirt to look fresh; the back drapery should 
be taken off, carefully pressed and redraped. 
The bodice is worn, defaced and very Shabby, . 
it looks useless, but careful’ study decides 
that the deep jacket basque can be cut off into 
a pointed bodice, leaving such large pieces 
that they can be joined together to form a vest, 
trimmed with rows of braid to correspond with 
the front breadth of skirt, the cuffs and collar 
can be similarly trimmed and the whole when 
completed will more closely resemble a new 
dress than one that at the first glance only 
appeared worth throwing aside. Another easy 
mode of brightening up a dress is by the addi- 
tion of a sash, no matter what the material is 
a sash is worn with it; they are used with all 
sorts of costumes for all occasions. Four to 
four and one-half yards is the necessary length 
as they must have long ends and two long 
loops. They are placed exactly at the back 
of some gowns, and with others are worn a 
little to the left side. Vests are used upon all 
bodices, some of these are only half way down 
from the neck, others go down from the centre 
to the end of the bodice. .The handsomest 
ones are made of beads, these can be readily 
made and the defaced material of an old bodice 
will answer, as the beads are put so close 
together-as-not'to leave any material to show 
between; cuffs, and dog collar are made to 
correspond with the rest, and if work and 
trouble is not considered an object, a front, or 
side panels added will make an elegant cos- 
tume. Old bead fringe or trimming can be cut 
up to do this embroidery, but few scrap bags 
but what can boast of some of these as they 
have been in fashion at so many different sea- 
sons in the years past. Bodices of a different 
material and color are a boon for half-worn 
skirts, these are worn as well for evening cos- 
tumes as day wear. Velveteen makes up a 
nice jacket to wear with old skirts for a street 
costume, the.new brand cord-de-la-reine is 
very desirable, it somewhat resembles corduroy, 
but the pile is higher and the fabric much 
more pliable. It is also very stylish combined 
with woolen fabrics as underskirts, panels, vests, 
re collar. Old_cloth dresses after being 
carefully ripped up, sponged, and pressed, can be 
regesdaled by being Cabonnsely braided. The 
braid should not be sewed on as in years gone 
by——flat, but upon the side so as to’set out; the 
front or side panels, vest or entire jacket, cuffs 
and collar are all ornamented, sometimes the 
plain underskirt is elaborately braided, in that 
case only the bodice part is decorated. Com- 
bination costumes are as fashionable as they 
have been, so that if the material to be made 
over is not sufficient it can be easily lengthened 
out by some pleasing contrast, so that if we 
only will take the trouble we can dress becom- 

in our old clothes made to look like new 
and not have but one dress to wear upon all 


occasions. 
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’ General Hints on Caring and Cooking for In- 





PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


valids. 

The first condition of comfort and recovery 
to the patient is that the room be perfectly 
ventilated, either directly or from fresh air in 
an adjoining room. <A sunny exposure and an 
open fire, and in summer an open fire-place, 
are essential aids. Growing plants are more 
healthful than cut flowers; unless the room 
be large and airy, the latter should not be al- 
lowed for any length of time. If possible, 
avoid having an oil lamp inasick room. The 
odor is irritating to the mucous membrane, and 
in some conditions, positively harmful. The 
wick should ever be turned below the point 
of free combustion, either in the room of the 
sick or well. If yow wish a dim light, place 
the lamp outside the door or shade it by a 
screen. Vever turn it down, as it will inevita- 
bly vitiate the atmosphere. Keep medicines 
and everything suggestive of a sick room out 
of sight. Avoid noise in replenishing a fire 
by bringing the coal in paper bags, and putting 
bag and all upon the fire. Arrange the bed so 
that the patient may be shielded from any 
draught. Neither sun nor light should shine 
directly in the eyes. Change the furniture and 
pictures as frequently as possible; nothing 
becomes more tiresome, if the patient is able to 
notice surrounding objects, than to constantly 
gaze upon the same articles. It is of the first im- 
portance that the bed linen and clothing of the 
patient, and everything about yourself, should be 
kept perfectly clean, and the clothing kept fresh 
by constant changes; everything used by the 
patient must be thoroughly dried and aired— 
this should be done outside of the sick room. 
Be careful to supply the needed warmth by 
light, but not over-abundant clothing. The 
patient should be bathed freely ; avoid a chill 
by giving a sponge bath with alcohol and 
warm water, exposing only a part of the body 
at a time to the air, and rub until perfectly dry. 
As sweeping a room in extreme sickness is 
impossible, wet a cotton flannel bag, with the 
nap side out, in cold’ water, wring it slightly, 
and tie. it over a broom; this, passed over the 
floor, will gather up all dust; be careful to 
wash it every time it is used. In extreme 
sickness, let no unnecessary word be spoken 
in a sick room, and never in a whisper; even 
in delirium a whisper disturbs a patient more 
than conversation in a low tone. Never con- 
sult about food or medicine, but bring them 
without comment at the proper hours. When 
feeding, do it neatly and gently, and let it be a 
surprise as far as practicable. Let everything 
be arranged to please the eye as well as the 
palate. Serve less than you think the patient 
requires, and give as much variety as possible, 
serving in different forms or in different dishes, 
if the material must be the same. Hot liquids 
should be Aot when they reach the patient. 
Serve them in a hot pitcher, and serve a little 
into a hot cup to avoid its too rapid cooling. 
Never insult the patient by offering him a slice 
of dough covered with charcoal, under the 


name of toast. Keep in the sick room choice 


' } fruit or any delicacies which have been sent 


to the patient, only long enough to gratify the 
eye, then remoyve.to a cool place, and serve as 
fresh and daintily as possible. In severe sick- 
ness, give nourishment in a smaill quantity 
Srequently ; never fail to,give’ it after a long 
sleep. During convalescence, food should be 
given at longer, but regular intervals. When 
the meal is over, remove immediately every 
trace of food from the room. A wooden tray 
with legs six or seven inches high, to stand 
upon the bed, is very convenient for serving 
meals. Where a refrigerator is not convenient, 
ice may be kept all night in a sick room by 
tying a square of coarse white flannel over a 
pitcher, allowing a cup-shaped depression of 
the flannel in the pitcher. Place broken ice in 
the flannel, and cover it tightly with a thicker 
flannel. In applying hot bandages, dip the 
flannel in boiling water, place it in the centre 
of a coarse towel, and twist and wring the ends 
of the towel; or, place the flannels in a steamer 
over hot water, until penetrated with steam, 
then they will need no wringing. Visitors 
should never be admitted to a sick room, except 
with the consent of the physician. You should 
be careful never to visit a sick’room when in 
a violent perspiration, or with an empty stom- 
ach, as then the system more readily receives 
contagion. If obliged to sit up all night with 
a patient, provide yourself with something to 
eat, that there be no needless exhaustion. 
Not the least of the many qualifications desira- 
ble in a good nurse is a thorough knowledge 
of the nature, use and digestibility, as well as 
the best methods of preparing different kinds 
of food, and of their adaptation to different forms 
of disease. Such knowledge is of still greater 
importance to every physician, and fully as 
essential as the study of drugs. Nurses, alas! 
are often wholly unqualified, or not to be ob- 
tained at all; and then the patient is fortunate, 
indeed, who has a physician who can direct 
what is needed. There are three conditions 
to be considered with invalids; first, when the 
system, from overtaxation, neéds a complete 
rest, or at the commencement of many forms 
of sickness, then the diet should be food which 
merely satisfies the hunger. Foods proper at 
such times come under the head of starchy 
gruels, gelatinous soups and jellies, oranges, 
grapes, etc., and aromatic and acid drinks. 
Another condition occurs when the patient 
requires immediate nourishment after a rapidly 
wasting disease, then milk, beef juice, broth, 
egg nogg, etc., are all given. The last stage 
is the most critical one, when the crisis of dis- 
ease is past, and the appetite is clamorous, 
fickle or wanting. Many a person has been 
carried safely through a long and distressing 
illness, only to succumb at last to injudicious 
feeding, because of the nurse’s ignorance or his 
own indiscretion. The physician should al- 
ways be consulted as to the food suitable during 
the different diseases, and the patient not left 
to chance. 
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RECIPES. 


To Broil a Fresh Mackerel. 
Ingredients.—One large fish, 
Butter, 
Seasoning, 
A little olive oil. 

Cut the fish down the back, cleanse and dry 
it well, and then rub over the seasoning mixed 
with a little olive oil. Take a sheet of white 
paper thickly buttered, fold it over the fish, and 
fasten each end loosely with a pin. Have a 
clear fire, place the enwrapped fish between a 
folding wire broiler and,cook for twenty minutes, 
turning the broiler frequently. 

Baked Fish. 
Ingredients.—A good sized fish, 
Seasoning, 
Parsley, 
Flour, 
One lemon, 
Piece of butter the size of an egg. 

First, dip the fish quickly in boiling water, 
wipe the scales off;, rinse in cold water; wipe 
it dry; sprinkle salt both inside and out, pep- 
per, parsley and juiceof thelemon. Then dip 
in flour; place the pan you are going to bake 
the fish in upon the fire with butter in it, let it 
melt so that the pan is covered. Your pan 
should be about the length of your fish, if 
larger, the butter will be apt to burn. Place 
your fish in it, the inside being next to the 
pan. Put it in a hot oven and bake one hour, 
if it is a large fish, less time if smaller. It 
should be well done and of a nice brown 
color. Thicken the gravy around it and serve 
with a little onion added to it if desired. 

Roast Chicken. 


When roasting a chicken or small fowl there 
is danger of the legs browning or becoming 
too hard to be eaten. To avoid this, take 
strips of muslin, dip them in a little melted 
lard, or even just rub them over with lard, and 
wind them around the legs. Remove them in 
time to allow the chicken to brown delicately. 


Hashed Mutton to Eat Like Venison. 
Ingredients.—A cold joint of mutton, 
One onion, six cloves, 
A bunch of herbs, 
Oné pint of stock, 
Two ounces of butter, 
One spoonful of flour, 


One glass of sherry, 

One glass of claret, 

One tablespoonful of mushroom 
catsup, 

One tablespoonful of Worcester 
sauce, 

One tablespoonful of red currant 
jelly, 

Seasoning, 

Spinach, 

Three eggs. 

Cut the meat off the bones in thin slices 
about two inches square, and some small pieces 
of the fat. Put into a stewpan the onion stuck 
with cloves, herbs and stock, let these’stew an 
hour or more. Into a small saucepan put the 
butter, let it dissolve, and add the flour; stir 
over a quick fire with a wooden spoon until of 
a golden brown color; strain into this some 
of the flavored stock, and stir over the fire until 
it thickens, let it boil one minute; now wash 
the stewpan in which the stock was hashed, 
put into it the meat, and pour over it the thin 
brown saucé, adding two glasses of wine, 
mushroom catsup, Worcester sauce, season- 
ing and currant jelly. Set upon the fire to get 
hot, but do not let it boil, or the meat will be 
hard. Set a wall of dressed spinach round 
the inside of an entrée dish, pile the meat in 
the middle of the dish, and the sauce over. A 
few slices of hard boiled egg improves the ap- 
pearance of this dish. 


Braised Beef. 


Ingredients.—Fillet weighing six pounds, 
Two onions, 
One cup of good gravy, 
One cup of hot water, 
Flour, 
One tablespoonful of catsup, 
Seasoning, 
Butter. 

Put the fillet in a stewpan with the gravy 
and water, slice the onions and scatter over, 
also seasoning. Cover lightly; cook slowly 
one and a half hour. Add more boiling water 
should gravy sink too low. When done dredge 
with flour, set in a hot oven. As the flour 
browns, baste with butter to glaze. It should 
not remain longer in the oven than ten minutes. 
Strain the gravy, pour off the fat, put into a 
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saucepan with a little brown flour, add a table 
spoonful of catsup. Boil until thickened, pour 
a few tablespoonfuls over the meat, and serve 
the rest in a boat. 
Beef Patties. 

Ingredients.—Puff paste, 

Rump steak, 

Seasoning, 

Gravy and flour. 

Cover the small tin patty pans with thin 
puff paste; have some rump steak cut small, 
seasoned with pepper, salt and a little flour, 
moisten with good gravy, and let it stew for a 
quarter of an hour. Fill the inside of the 
patty, cover with a crust, cut the edges straight, 
make a hole in the top with a skewer, and bake 
in a brisk oven from a quarter of an hour to 
twenty minutes. 


Lyonnaise Potatoes. 
Ingredients.—One pint of milk, 

A piece of butter the size of a 

walnut, 

One teaspoonful of corn flour, 

Seven good sized potatoes, 

One onion, 

Parsley, seasoning. 

Put the milk in a frying-pan, adding the 
butter and seasoning; let it boil; mix the corn 
flour with a little cold milk, and add to the 
milk in the frying-pan, keep stirring all the 
time; have ready the potatoes peeled and cut 
into thin slices; put them into the pan with 
the parsley and onion chopped fine, cover them 
with a plate, and let them stew gradually for 
fifteen minutes ; send to table in a covered dish. 


Scotch Shortbread. 
Ingredients—Two pounds of flour, 

One pound of butter, 

Six ounces of powdered sugar, 

White comfits. 

Rub into a short stiff paste the flour, butter 
and sugar; make it into square cakes about 
half an inch thick, pinch them all along the 
edges at the top; over the whole surface of the 
cakes sprinkle some white comfits; put the 
cakes on tins so as not to touch each other at 
their edges, and bake in a slow oven. 

Cake Fritters. 
Ingredients —Stale cake, 
Currant jelly, 
Lard or butter. 

Cut any kind of stale cake into neat slices, 

drop each slice into very hot lard or butter 


and fry until they are a delicate brown. Place 
on/a dish) with a teaspoonful of jelly upon 
each slice. Serve hot for dessert. 


White Pudding. 
Ingredients —One teacupful of gelatine, 

One pint of cold water, 

One pint of boiling water, 

Two lemons, 

Two cups of sugar, 

Five eggs. 

Soak the gelatine in the cold water; let it 
stand one hour, then add the boiling water, 
the juice of the lemons and sugar. Strain this, 
and add the whites of the eggs beaten toa 
stiff froth, Put into moulds and let it get 
quite cold before it is served. 


For the Sauce. 
Ingredients.—One pint of milk, 
The yolks of the eggs, 
Half a cup of sugar, 
One teaspoonful of vanilla flav- 
oring. 

Boil the milk, stir in the yolks of the eggs 
that have been beaten and the sugar, make of 
the consistency of thick cream, after removing 
from the fire stir in the flavoring, set aside to 
cool, and pour over the pudding when served. 


Cream Cake. 
Ingredients —Two cups of sugar, 

Two and three-quarter cups of 
flour, 

Half a cup of sweet milk, 

Four eggs, 

A piece of butter as large as 
two eggs, 

One teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar, 

Half a teaspoonful of soda. 

Mix all these ingredients well together and 
bake in three or four layers. 

For the Cream. 
Ingredients —One cup of sugar, 
Three tablespoonfuls of corn 
starch, 
Two eggs, 
One pint of milk, 
Vanilla flavoring. 

Boil the milk, stir in the corn starch, sugar, 
and eggs, beaten separately, let this cook unti} 
thick, add the flavoring and place aside to 
cool. Spread carefully between each layer of 
the cake and ice the top if desired. 
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Thanksgiving. : 

Gratitude is one of the most winning virtues 
of the human race. The lack of it converts 
man into a “ marble-hearied fiend,’’ cold, sel- 
fish and unlovable. An eminent philosopher 
once said that if he found a poor man who was 
grateful, he always felt sure that that man 
would be also generous if he had the means of 
being so. A thankful heart implies many other 
fine attributes which are also graces. There 
are a great many of us who fancy we know 
how to receive a benefit properly, when that 
gift is really very far from us. To be truly 
grateful, without the involuntary bitterness 
which comes of humiliated pride, requires a 
lofty soul and high moral cultivation... We are 
most of us merely glad of the benefit, not that 
we are the objects of it. It is an odd fact in 


human science that people who are too proud, 


to accept the world’s charity, are most fre- 
quently great beggars for the bounty of heaven. 
Moreover, there are few of us who receive 
benefits from our fellow-men, who do not grow 
restive under the obligation and seek to dis- 
charge it at the first opportunity. That is not 
gratitude. Gratitude is thankful for the gift 
because of the giving—the sweet and tender 
impulse which has nothing to do with the 
magnitude of the benefit, but everything with 
its object. On the other hand, an obligation 
received from God very rarely inspires us with 
a sense of pressing responsibility. The Lord’s 
gifts are seldom repaid in kind, as they might 
be always through Hischildren. “Inasmuch 
as ye do it unto the least of these, ye do it unto 
me.” Indeed, it rarely happens that He gets 
even the thankful heart which is the only com- 
pensation He has ever asked. The Thanks- 
giving Day comes around year after year; we 
have a holiday and go to church, perhaps, to 
mumble over a service which we fancy will 
acquit our obligation for a whole year; but the 
occasion is mainly associated with roast turkey 
and cranberry sauce and all the manifold 
enjoyments of a festal day. It ought to be 
very different. 


Congratulations. 
It is “chill November’s surly blast” that 
strips the trees of their autumn splendor and 
wreaks a general falling off in foliage. All 


leaves, save such as ours, are sere and yellow. 
But we are glad ‘to say that GopEy’s Lapy’s 
Book is not a deciduous magazine. It does 
not shed its leaves when winter comes, but, 
contrariwise puts forth a new crop, for large 
advertisements come in clamoring for space, 
and we have to put in an extra folio every now 
and then. Our Book reminds one of a 
motherly hen whose wings never seem too 
narrow, no matter how large her brood. The 
fact is we feel in excellent spirits and would 
like to exchange compliments. GODEY’s 
Lapy’s Book has never been in better health, 
and, as our pious forebears used to say, “ We 
hope you are enjoying the same great blessing.” 
We had no cause to grumble last year, but our 
efforts to improve upon all previous successes 
have been paid with a higher premium than 
ever before. In a word our subscription list 
has been growing from forty to fifty per cent. 
faster than it did at this time last year, and we 
feel decidedly jolly about it. 

We presume you have read our prospectus. 
We offer some astonishing things, but nothing 
more than we are able and determined to grant. 
Our new premiums are nothing more nor less 
than just what we claim for them. We do 
not make a practice of coloring our induce- 
ments too highly or getting up the expectations 
of our subscribers beyond the point of reason. 
What we propose we mean to do, and whatever 
offer we make we fulfil at any cost. In our 
Book Table this month will be found reviews 
of the books which we are now offering as 
premiums to club raisers: “The New Ameri- 
can Dictionary of the English Language” and 
“The World’s Encyclopedia and Library of 
Universal Knowledge.”” We continue our old 
offer of a full-size cut paper pattern given 
monthly to every subscriber. These patterns 
have afforded such general satisfaction that we 
shall continue their issue on the sarne plan as 
formerly, except that if the pattern is desired 
at once the postage must accompany the 
coupon, otherwise it will be forwarded in the 
following number of ‘the magazine. We are 
now preparing a very handsome engraving for 
the year 1886. We want all would-be sub- 
scribers to look out’ for it, as it certainly will 
surpass any premium picture ever issued from 
this office. “Sympathy” is an exquisite study 
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of a child and a dog, taken from a fine steel 
engraving which has had an enormous sale in 
Europe. Our plate is the only reproduction of 
the picture ever made in this country and has 
been more than ordinarily successful. 

There is but one more issue of GODEY’s 
Lapy’s Book for the year 1885. In Decem- 
ber we shall print several capital stories ere 
launching forth on a new sea of enterprise. 
We are on the lookout fur novelties and shall 
carry out a number of plans which have been 
projected this fall. You will be pleased to dis- 
cover in our opening volume some wholly new 
features. There will be more departments 
than ever before, well conducted and well filled. 
The compliments of the press and of our sub- 
scribers have influenced us to exert our utmost 
energies, and we are putting forth efforts in 
entirely new directions. To give you some 
idea of the magnitude of our business, we may 
state here that GopEy’s Lapy’s BooK is 
among the largest publishing advertisers in 
this country. At the present time we have 
c‘rculating in the newspapers about a million 
advertisements, and we are about sending out 
a hundred thousand copies each of two promi- 
nent journals which have given us some cx- 
tended notice worthy of attention. 

It only remains now for our patrons to join in 
the work of up-building. The offer in regard 
to this in the October magazine is receiving 
attention and is open to all. While you may 
not desire to receive the premium offered, you 
will serve yourselves and your publisher by 
bringing the magazine to the notice of your 
friends, as thereby the merit will be greatly 
improved in consequence of the increased sub- 
scription. If you like Gopey’s, tell your 
friends so; it will do good. 


Our Premium Engraving. 

We take this opportunity of informing our 
patrons that we have provided a new premium 
steel engraving, extra size, for the year 18386, 
and will award the same to all who renew their 
subscriptions for that year: also to all new 
subscribers. Those who send in their own 
names or others woz, are entitled to this pre- 
mium as well as those whose subscriptions date 
from the first of the year. Money can be for- 
warded to us by postal note or order, and we 
will send the premium as soon as the engrav- 
ings are ready. Our artists and mechanics are 
now at work producing the prints of “ Sympa- 

VoL. CXI.—39. 


thy,”’ which is one of the most pleasing pictures: 
we have ever issued. ! 


Our Special Cut Paper Patterns. 

In view of the frequent inquiries for paper 
patterns cut to special sizes, we have made an 
innovation this month that will allow each 
subscriber who desires other than our regular 
patterns to obtain patterns cut to such measure- 
ments as they may desire. While all subscrib- 
ers are entitled to one of our regular cut paper 
patterns which are cut to an average size, any 
subscriber may obtain these special patterns 
upon receipt of the price designated in the ad- 
vertisement. These patterns are prepared by 
the most approved tailor system, and are guar- 
anteed to give satisfaction. 

Fer further information we refer you to the 
advertisement in the present number of this 
magazine. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
is a preparation of the phosphates of lime, 
magnesia, potash and iron in such form as to 
be readily assimilated by the system. Descrip- 
tive pamphlet sent free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





BOOK TABLE. 


THE NEW AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Awarded as a pre- 
mium to club raisers by GopEy’s Lapy’s 
Book. 

This volume is the latest revised edition of 

a work based upon the principles of Webster 
and other standard authcrities, and condensing, 
for ordinary use, the elaborate definitions of 
more ponderous dictionaries, It contains 702 
pages, with 1,200 illustrations and a frontispiece 
displaying the flags of all nations in colors, 
All of the useful appendices of the larger dic- 
tionaries are added to this volume. The defi- 
nitions are accurate and concise, and every 
word is carefully respelled phonetically, so that 
itis a good authority on pronunciation. As a 
companion for the writing-desk and a book of 
convenient reference, it is invaluable. It is 
neatly bound in cloth and conveniently in- 
dexed, so that all tables, maps, etc., can be easily 
found. “The New American Dictionary” isan 
acquisition to any library or any household: 
size 7x 5 inches. Regular price, $1.25. 
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THE WorLpD’s ENCYCLOPADIA AND LIBRARY 
oF UNIVERSAL KNOW LEDGE. Awarded as 
a premium to club raisers by GoDEY’s LApDy’s 
Book. 


This valuable book, as its name suggests, is 
a compendium of information on all subjects 
of interest and importance. Compiled by an 
eminent scientist, it has been constituted an 
authority on all matters of investigation or dis- 
pute, incidental or particular. It contains 
50,000 references and 1,200 illustrations, with 
a handsome colored frontispiece displaying the 
flags of all nations. It embraces all valuable 
tables, banking and brokerage laws and sys- 
tems, the Constitution of the United States, a 
chronological history, biographical references, 
epitomized rulés of rhetoric, grammatical con- 
struction and pronunciation, and a thousand 
other useful things. In fact, it comprehends 
in its 780 pages, all the facts of interest or 
use in daily intercourse and business, and must 
prove an invaluable friend to busy people who 
have not time to hunt up the information they 
require. It is nicely bound in cloth, and makes 
a very acceptable addition to the book-shelf; 
size 7% x 5% inches.’ Regular price, $2.00. 


_ ANNALS OF THE WaR. By Principal Partici- 
pants North and South. Times Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia. One vol., cloth, 


800 pp. 

The able articles which make up the inter- 
esting pages of this large volume constitute 
the popular series of war papers originally 
published in 7he Philadelphia Weekly Times. 
The sketches embrace special scenes and 
episodes of* the” rebellion, accounts of great 
battles, personal recollections and observations, 
some thrilling anecdotes and stories from both 
sides of the cause. Probably no book ever 
published has given a less partisan account of 
scenes in the great conflict. The statements 
of Confederate and Union officers are placed 
side by side. No effort is made to prove any 
point of issue. The simple events of the time 
are presented on the authority of qualified 
witnesses, but told pleasantly and often with 
considerable power and dramatic force. “ The 
Annals of the War” is a book of real interest 
and merit. 


THE SECRET OF SuccEss IN LIFE. By Edwin 
T. Freedley. Thayer, Merriam & Co., 
Philadelphia. One vol., cloth, 721 pp. 

An exhaustive treatise on a subject so vital 
and absorbing as that of commercial advance- 
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ment, cannot lack interested readers. The 
book before us is a valuable compendium of 
useful information concerning matters of grave 
import to business men. Itis often the ignor- 
ance or neglect of the small requirements of 
commercial life that undermines the success of 
many earnest and capable men. Mr. Freedley’s 
book contains practical hints and instruction to 
those who aim at commercial eminence. It 
teaches both by precept and example, contain- 
ing pertinent sketches of successful men of 
business with portraits of the same and some 
suggestions as to their methods. 


GREAT TRUTHS BY GREAT AUTHORS. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
cloth, 564 pp. 

This admirable work has been graphically 
styled by its compiler “a dictionary of aids to 
reflection.” It contains a vast number of 
quotations of maxims, metaphors, counsels, 
cautions, aphorisms, proverbs, etc., etc., from 
the writers of all ages and countries. It is 
conveniently indexed so that one can find an 
apt observation on any theme without any tire- 
some research. The book is an admirable 
source from which to cull useful quotations, the 
possession of which must always be a grace 
and an advantage. 


J. B. 
One vol., 


A POLITICAL CRIME. The History of the 
Great Fraud. By A. M. Gibson. William 
S. Gottsberger, New York. One vol., cloth, 
400 pp., price, $1.50. Ready in October. 
The title of this book, which is a summary 

handling—without gloves—of the Electoral 
Commission of 1876, will challenge a great 
deal of controversy. Mr. Gibson, the quondam 
correspondent of the New York Sum, is a man 
whose twelve years’ association with that 
journal as the spectator of Washington affairs, 
has given him a keen insight into the ways and 
means of politicians and the finesse of the 
lobby. Mr. Gibson’s book is written from an 
independent standpoint, but will probably be 
more acceptable to the Democracy than it will 
beto the Republican element. To both parties, 
however, it will prove a very interesting col- 
lation of facts. 

AuULNAY TowER. By Blanche Willis Howard. 

J. B: Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. One 

vol., cloth, 343 pp., price $1.50. 

Aulnay Tower is a Franco-German story, 
the plot of which discloses many secrets be- 
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sides those of the wars. The heroine is a 
splendid conception of true womanhood, allow- 
ing love to soften and refine all the bitter 
hostilities between the opposing parties. Miss 
Howard’s last novel is extremely bright and 
will prove without doubt equally as attractive as 
her former works. 
A Word in Season. 

There is no time of the year more delightful 
than the autumn, but it brings with it the vexa- 
tious question of new clothes. What to buy, 
and where to buy it, are problems that worry 
all thrifty women; but the solution of the whole 
matter is easy enough when the “Arcadia”’ vel- 
veteen has once been inspected. It is the mate- 
rial especially adapted for fall and winter wear, 
beautiful in coloring and texture, durable in 
wear, and withal one of the cheapest fabrics 
on the market. “Arcadia” velveteen repro- 
duces all of the attraction of real silk velvet at 
a very small cost, and imparts to an inexpensive 
costume a look of elegance that is quite gratify- 
ing. All of the leaders of fashion are buying it. 

_ Bits of Talk. 

Mr. Howells’ latest novel, “The Rise of 
Silas Lapham,” is considered something more 
and better than any of his previous works. 

“Lend a Hand” is to be a new magazine 
edited by Edward Everett Hale, and published 
in the interests of philanthropy. 

They say that Chas. Scribner’s Sons are to 
found a new magazine called by the cast-off 
title of Zhe Century (“Scribner's”), and 
designed to be its rival. 

Mrs. Jeannette Walworth, of New York, but 
a Southern woman by birth and extraction, is 
the author of “A Bar Sinister,” a recent suc- 
cessful novel. 

“Vernon Lee” (Miss Violet Paget) has 
nearly ready a book of poems in dialogue form, 
treating of social topics. 

Max O’Rell still keeps on trying to do it 
again. “Our Dear Neighbors” (Les Chers 
Voisins) is his latest. 

“Love or a Name?” is Julian Haw- 
thorne’s new novel which Ticknor & Co. will 
publish this fall. 

The “Ivory Black” stories are in the press 
of Charles Scribner’s Sons under the title of 
“ Color Studies.” 

Mrs. Custer, who wrote “ Boots and Saddles,” 
is to be New York correspondent for the 
Chicago Tribune. 
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“An Original Belle” by E. P. Roe is 
promised by Dodd, Mead & Co. 

A posthumous opera by de Flotow, called 
Widow Grapin, has just been produced at 
Pesth. 

A reduced copy of Bartholdi’s “ Liberty” 
will be erected at Paris in the Place des Etats 
Unis. 

The poems of Mr. W. D. Howells, which 
have long been out of print, are about to be 
re-issued by the author. 

Not cnly has Alma Tadema deigned to 
design a set of furniture for a rich New York 
banker, but Sir Frederick Leighton has stooped 
(or risen) to paint three ceiling panels for him. 

The mystery of the “ Saxe-Holm”’ stories 
is still unsolved. The disclosures incidental 
to the death of Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson have 
made it impossible for the public longer to 
impute the authorship to her. 

The following ill-favored story of Victor 
Hugo’s overweening self-conceit, is told by 
Louis Ulbach. One day in January, 1871, 
Hugo said to Ulbach, “I am afraid there is 
nothing left but for me to put on National 
Guard uniform and place myself as defender 
on the bastions. I know I shall fall, but the 
war will then be at an end.” “For you, cer- 
tainly,” Ulbach replied, “ but not for France.” 
From that moment Victor Hugo harbored a 
deep aversion to his former friend, which he 
took no pains to conceal. 

“ Newman Noggs” is Mr. John S. Clarke’s 
réle in a new dramatization of Nicholas 


Nickleby. 
Millais is painting “Little Nell and Her 


Grandfather,” and a portrait of Mr. Barlow. 

Liszt is called ** Abbé,’”’ but he never was a 
priest, having taken only minor orders, which 
are sometimes taken by laymen. 

Von Bulow is known to the Germans as the 
“great concert orator,” because he is always 
making impertinent speeches at his perform- 
ances. 

Mrs. Lucy Hooper’s daughter, Nelly, is to 
appear this season in Bartley Campbell’s White 
Slave. 

The London Truth says that “Les Char- 
mettes,” the ancient little house in Savoy, where 
Jean Jacques Rousseau passed the best days 
of his life, and which has hitherto been pre- 
served as a relic, is about to disappear. The 
landlord is going to turn it into a modern 
mansion, unless the philosopher’s admirers can 
scrape enough money together to buy it. 
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| HE above design is being erected by Mrs. Charles A. Duhring, at Moore’s, Del. Co., Pa. 
The estimated cost is $2,300, which includes plumbing, gas-pipe, grading, and 
enclosing. 
The inside finish is white pine, finished naturally; the stairs are of oak.—Dahl & 
Kidd, Builders. 
The design has been studied. witha view toeconomy. The exterior, although 
lain, shows taste and good judgment in the several parts, a treatment seldom found 
in houses of this cost. A study of the plans will show the convenience and economy of space. 
The third floor contains two rooms and tank. 
All communications in regard to the above, addressed to The Architectural Bureau of 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, 1224 Arch Street, will receive prompt attention. Drawing and specifica- 
tions will be furnished at regular prices. 
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GODEYS FASHIONS. 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 





GODEYS FASHIONS. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 








For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 

















For description see Fashion Department. 











For description see Fashion Department. 














For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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OCEAN SPRAY WALTZ. 


Repeat 8va. ' BARRY CARTER. 
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Copyright, 1879, by BARRY CARTER. 


Published in sheet form, 30 cts., by WM. H. BONER & CO. 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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STYLISH AND ECONOMICAL 
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VELVETEEN AND WOVEN BROCHE. 
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Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
September, says. 


* ® ® To imitate a Genoa silk 
velvet so closely that only an 
ex can detect the difference 
is er difficult. The Arcadia 
Vedleeteen does this, however. 
Besides, its durability and 
stylish appearance have made 
% @ great favorite with ladies. 
The woven oche, combined 
with old material, is very effec- 
tive in brightening up 4 cos- 
tume. For these advantages, 
and for its rich coloring and 

of shades, we must place 
the Arcadia above all other 
velveteens. These velveteens 
ere also useful for children’s 
@ostumes, as they stand any 
amount of hard wear and roug’ 
usage. 

















FOR FALL AND WINTER COSTUMES. 


The great popularity of ARCADIA VELVETEEN over all 
other goods for ladies’ costumes is, that it combines, in a 
greater degree than any other, the following qualifications 
which are an absolute necessity in all goods that are — 
to the use of ladies for fall and winter dresses; First, 
WARMTH—the texture being very fine and closely woven. 
Second, sTRENGTH—the durability of the fabric being su- 
perior to any other known make of velveteen. Third, 
APPEARANCE—the finish of these goods being so superior 
that when made into a garment, it requires an expert to 
detect them from Genoa silk velvet. 
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Sold by all first-class Dry Goods Dealers, 


Manuf’s Agents, 
SHAEN & CHRISTIE, 198 & 200 Chureh St. N. Y. 
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Peterson’s Magazine, 


September, says. 


What shall we wear —The 
opening of anothe, season brings 
to the front the much-vexing 
question of Wh.t to Wear. In 
answering thie, we cannot do 
better than call attention to the 
ong Arcadia Velveteen 
and oven Broche, which 
proved so satisfactory last sea- 
son, and which, with its new pat- 
terns and varieties, will without 
doubt take the lead this season. 
Experience proves this to be one 
of the most dressy as well as 
economical articles of dress 
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